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THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

O “make things pleasant” at all hazards, is not the only policy 
T of the Government. Upon the question of the National 
Defences, the Premier has spoken out, like a brave citizen and a 
sound statesman, and will rally around the Government the support 
ef Parliament, and of every unprejudiced and thoughtful man in the 
country. No such thing as panic enters into the consideration of 
this question, whatever may be said by the cowards or niggards, or 
amiable zealots who “cry peace when there is no peace.” The 
man who, when bad characters are known to be about, bolts his 


doors, draws the chain across his shutters, appeals to the local police, 
and sees that his revolver or his rifle is loaded and in proper order, is no 
more liable to the charge of panic than the people and Parliament of 
this great country are in looking to their defences at a time when all 
Europe is armed, either for defence or for aggression, and when no 
man can tell what terrible tempests of evil passion may burst forth 
at a day’s notice. The British nation cannot be justly accused of 
precipitancy in this matter. 
as all the world knows, is as rapid as a conflagration. 


We have been slow to act ; and panic, 
The illustrious 
Wellington, almost with his dying breath, warned his countrymen in 


vain of the perils they encountered, and prayed that lis living eyes | 


might not behold the catastrophe which an apathetic people refused 
to take the most ordinary precautions to avert. Even when the 
overthrow of the French Republic in 1851, and the installation of a 
stupendous military autocracy upon its ruins, might have opened the 
eyes of the people of Great Britain to the altered circumstances of 
Europe, as regards our island, they obstinately refused to see the 
peril, though day by day it loomed more ominously on the horizon. 
They desired to cultivate friendly relations, not only with France, 
but with the whole world ; and judging of the feelings of others by 
their own, they were slow to imagine evil. Warning after warning 
was raised by men only less illustrious than Wellington himself, 
whose business and whose duty it was to study the bearings of the 
politics of the world; but their voices might have been lifted up in 
the great Desert of Sahara with about as much effect as in the Par- 
fhiament or the Press of this country. No one heeded them, unless it 
were the pugnacious apostles of “ peace at any price,” who misinter- 
preted their motives, and denied their sanity or their honesty. But 
the year 1859 wrought the long-needed change in public opinion, and 
the ostrich took its head out of the hole. The Emperor of the 
French, wielding and manipulating an army too numerous to be 
necessary for the purposes of legitimate defence, plucked a gratuitous 
quarrel with Austria, for his own aggrandizement and the “glory” 
of his arms. The pretence was the liberation of Italy : no doubt a 
highly popular and available cry—but, in reality a matter with which 
France had no more right to intermeddle than with the liberation of 
India or of Gibraltar. Then, and then oxly, the shrewd but slow 
people of this country saw the danger, and were no longer to be de- 
ceived by false pretences, or lulled into a baseless security. Although 
they felt and admitted that the presence of Austria in Lombardy and 
Venetia was a great and increasing nuisance to Europe,—and although 
their warmest sympathies were excited in favour of the Italians, 
they were not to be hoodwinked any longer. They desired that Italy 
should become truly free and independent. They did not care under 
what king or banner,—whether it were Victor Emmanuel, or any 
other sovereign whom the Italians might select,—even though that 
Sovereign might be Joseph Garibaldi, or any other brave man wh 











the fortune of war might place upon the apex of the pyramid. With 
either of these they wou!d have been equally satisfied. But they could 
not recognise the right of the French Emperor to make an unprovoked 
war upon Austria on such a pretext ; and began to speculate upon 
what their own condition might be if so mighty, so irresponsible, and 
so capricious a potentate should unexpectedly resolve to enact the part 
of Liberator of India, or even of Ireland. The answer to the question 
was prompt and decisive. Athelstane the Unready was convinced 
at the eleventh hour. The Saxon intellect had grasped the position 
in all its bearings, and, unready no longer, called upon the youth of 
the country to arm for the defence of a land which, with such a 
neighbour, with such a policy, and with such a history, might be 
liable to invasion at any moment. The Volunteer movement was the 
result ; and the speedy creation of an army of 130,000 riflemen, 
equal to the regular army in bravery, and almost equal to it in discipline. 
This army costs the nation nothing—is daily increasing in efliciency— 
will speedily reckon a quarter of a million of men—and, on the first 
day of real danger, will treble itself without difficulty. 

The adoption, sooner or later, of some system of National Defences 
was the necessary completion of this admirable movement. Some may 
deny or disguise, and others may deplore the fact; but it is neverthe- 
less the unfortunate necessity of our contiguity to France that we 
should be, at least as strong at sea as that nation ; and that her 
numerical superiority in soldiers should be counterbalanced by «@ 
corresponding strength in men and in fortresses on our own soil, 
We cannot dictate to the 
French what form of government they shall adopt. 


There is no escaping from the position. 
If it please them 
to elect a military Emperor and irresponsible autocrat, to barter their 
liberty for “ glory,”—to raise and maintain an army of upwards of 
600,000 men without an internal or domestic necessity,—to build and 
equip a steam navy as effective as our own, though without colonies 
to protect,—and to expend a sum of nine millions sterling upon such a 
place as Cherbourg—which is either required for purposes of defence 
or aggression against Great Britain, or is worse than useless,—we 
have no alternative but to do as we are doing, and be prepared for all 
contingencies and emergencies. Those who live in close proximity to 
The 
public law of Europe is altogether unsettled and lapsing into anarchy ; 


a powder-mill must pay an extra premium of fire insurance. 


and whether we like it or not we must pay the charges of the police 
to maintain order as long as it is possible. 

Lord Palmerston only enunciated a palpable truth on Monday even- 
ing, when he declared that a Government who, with the full knowledge 
of the circumstances, and with the Report of the Commissioners before 
them, failed to ask the House of Commons for the means of defraying 
the necessary cost of a system of defences, would be guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour, and would deserve to meet the penalties of 
treason. We say nothing in this place of the particular means of 
defence that have been recommended by the Commissioners and 
supported by the Government, or of the mode in which it is proposed 
to pay for them: upon these subjects we shall doubtless have ample 
occasion to discourse hereafter. We but express for the present the 
general satisfaction that the Government, and a large majority of 
both of the great parties in the House of Commons, have at length 
seen fit to stir in this mighty matter; that they have remembered 
that we are not living in 1820, but in 1860; that the wind is no 
longer the sole propelling power of ships of war, and that a represen- 
ative body is not the governing power of France ;—but that steam i: 
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the ruler of the waves; an autocratic Bo rte the popular chief 
of the French nation ; and that all Europe bristles with bayonets, 
and labours in the throes of a general convulsion, which may be post- 
poned, but is not likely to be prevented. : 

Let not the apostles and friends of peace grieve too sorely at this 
result. They may find consolation in the reflection that if the Emperor 
of the French be really our friend, and be sincerely desirous of cul- 
tivating with this country those relations of amity and commerce 
which are the surest supports of his throne and dynasty, he will not 
take umbrage at our determination to run no further risks. The 
stronger we are the better he ought to love us, if he have a due 
appreciation of the benefits of a firm alliance with our Government, 
and of the friendship of our people. Ally or foe, it is equally our 
duty to be as strong as he is. 
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THE DEFENCES OF LONDON. 

[In the foregoing article we have expressed our hearty approval of 
the policy of the Government and of the speech of Lord Palmerston 
in the highly-important matter of the National Defences. As the 
debate upon the subject will be resumed on Monday evening, we 
think it desirable, as a contribution towards a fuller knowledge of 
the task to be undertaken, to present to our readers the following 
observations from the pen of an officer in Her Majesty’s service, who 
claims to speak with the authority derived from long study, and from 
professional opportunities of forming a correct judgment. We do not 
pretend to support all his views, but believe that in what he has to 


say, he deserves an attentive hearing. | 
N organising the defences of any country it is necessary, in the 
first place, to consider what are the most vital points to be 
guarded from attack ;—secondly, what are the national means of 
resistance which may be made available ;—and subsequently, having 
made the vital points the kernel of the system, to construct all the 
artificial barriers with which it may be deemed necessary to strengthen 
it, in furtherance of the one primary object ; that attaimed, outlying 
strongholds may be created. But, even then, they should all lean on, 
and directly form oatworks of one great plan. 

To be convinced that London is the heart of our empire, aud that 
with the cessation of its pulsations the entire country will cease to 
breathe, we neither required the ominous warnings of Lord Overstone, 
nor the military opinion of Sir John Burgoyne. It must simply, as 
the former said, “never be,” unless we are prepared, as the latter 
tells us, to accept any terms which the generosity of an invader may 
choose to dictate. 

On these grounds, then, we consider that any system of defence 
in this country which does not place the safety of London beyond 
doubt to be not only a gross misconception in engineering, but a 
misapplication of the public money. Of what use is it to raise 
mimic Sebastopols at Portsmouth and Plymouth, or to fortify Port- 
land, Pembroke, and Cork, if London is to be left to the mercy 
of any marauder who may effect a landing on our shores? He 
will not turn aside to run his head against those strongholds ; he 
knows full well that the loss of our chief dockyards, heavy as it 
undoubtedly would be, could not make us surrender; but he also 
knows as well, that with a foreign foe in Downing-street, the only 
thing left for us, humiliating as it might be, would be to buy him 
out at his own price—unless we were prepared to make a second 
Moscow of the metropolis, which would be but a sorry, and in all 
probability an ineffectual, alternative. 

Strangely enough, the attention of the “trusty and well-beloved ” 
who formed the “ Defence Commission” was directed to every point 
but the right one, as will be seen from the 16th paragraph of their 
report, where, in speaking of the defence of the capital, they say :— 
“There can be no doubt that the main object of an enemy invading 
the country would be, to push for the capital ;” and, further on, “the 
defence of London, however, has not been brought under our 
consideration.” 

Now, though we should be rejoiced to see the scheme of the Com- 
missoners carried out in all its integrity, we cannot agree with them in 
the statement that the dockyards and arsenals are the vital points of 
the empire, although the destruction of Portsmouth or Plymouth would 
be a terrible blow. The vital point is London ; and on this assump- 
tion the following ideas on the subject of national defences may be 
found worthy of attention. The first and obvious line of defence 
for England is that which Providence has placed between us and our 
friends, and which our ancestors wisely made the arena wherein to 
settle their differences. That steam has in a measure operated to our 
disadvantage in the protection of our shores we are not inclined to 
deny ; but of this we are certain, that it ought to be our paramount 
object to grapple with our enemies on our own element; and this 
can only be attained by a powerful navy, thoroughly organised in 
conjunction with a standing reserve of seamen, the whole officered 
and commanded by active young men of the present generation, and 
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not by old men of a bygone era. Then, and then only, may we hope 
that our homes, as of yore, will be spared the horrors of war. 

But, should a landing be effected, we consider that our first object 
should be to raise such defensive works round the metropolis as 
would place the safety of the capital beyond a doubt. Of their 
nature and area we have not space to dilate; but a system of 
detached forts, with lines of earthworks traced between them, which 
might be easily completed by contractors, and defended by Volun- 
teers, seems not only the cheapest, but most available. It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to Silistria to exemplify the virtues of 
mud and musketry ; and when it is considered that instead of Redifs 
and obsolete firearms, we should have our Volunteers and Enfield 
rifles, supported by heavily-armed forts, there would not only be no 
fear for the result, if the attempt were made, but we might be morally 
certain that it never would be made. 

As for the cost of such an undertaking, it ought not to exceed the 
sum the Commissioners propose to expend on Portland and Pembroke, 
which is little short of a million and a half, and is three times the 
amount estimated for similar works in the scheme propounded for the 
defence of London by a distinguished officer, in the Cornhill Magazine. 
Where the expenditure is most demanded it is not necessary to state; 
but, cost what it may—what is expense to the stake at issue? On 
the one side we hazard national degradation and ruin ; and, on the 
other, we demur about a sum which, compared to a Caffre or Chinese 
war, is a trifle, and that at a moment when we are about to expend 
ten millions in the defence of our seaports. For these reasons, then, 
we hope soon to see the Government set about the defence of London 
in sober earnest, relying on our Volunteers to man the works, and 
fostering and encouraging that body by all the means in their power, 
and giving their officers, to whom the country owes so much, the 
same rank as their brethren in the militia. 

The capital being secured from the sudden assault of an invading 
army, the next thing is to secure the immediate approaches. We 
therefore consider the next most important object to be the strength- 
ening of the fortified places on the banks of the Thames,—viz., 
Sheerness, Chatham, and Woolwich, which latter place the proposed 
arsenal at Cannock Chase will not abolish, and which must not only 
be within the lines, but form part of the defence of London. Sub- 
sequently the outlying dockyards may be placed in a position to'de- 
fend themselves without the aid of the fleet, which might, tenrporarily, 
have other duties to perform. Portsmouth and Plymouth should be 
made, comparatively speaking, impregnable, before we commence 
with the minor ports, which the Commissioners deem necessary to 
fortify. 

But, before all things, it is necessary to maintain a powerful 
| Channel fleet ; and we fervently hope that our Volunteers may soon 
number, as we firmly believe they will, a quarter of a million of 
men, embodying not alone the intelligence, but the bone and sinew of 
the country, and forming a nucleus round which thousands of others 
may rally in the hour of need. Should any enemy effect a landing, 
_ we might fearlessly entrust the safety of the capital to men like these, 
| leaving the regular army and militia to take the field, or defend the 
fortified places, as necessity might dictate. Thus, by preserving the 
| heart of the empire, and enabling the country to breathe, we should 
gain time to cut off the retreat, and destroy the invading army, leaving 
to it nothing of the soil of Great Britain—but a grave, or fosse—to 
cover it up for ever. 











THE “OPPRESSED NATIONALITIES.” 


HE diplomacy of a constitutional government must necessarily be 

conducted upon principles widely different from those which 
regulate the foreign policy of a nation that has been contented to 
place the administration of its affairs at home and abroad in the 
hands of a single man. We are not disposed for a moment to 
depreciate the advantages of our own institutions, much less would 
we desire to see them in any degree assimilated to those systems 
which obtain upon the continent of Europe, and which are in some 
countries undergoing a reform tending to widen rather than to narrow 
the basis of government: but all human institutions have their 
drawbacks, and it is impossible for us to be blind to those which are 
incidental to our own. In seeking to point out their evils and 
correct their abuses, we are only endeavouring to reform our system of 
administration. It is, unfortunately, too often the fact that the 
highest questions of state policy are subordinated to party considera- 
tions, and that our ministers are apt to sacrifice the interests of their 
country to their desire for office. In foreign affairs especially this is 
| a most dangerous and fatal tendency, and one which cannot fail, not 
merely to discredit the government which is swayed by such un- 
worthy influences, but to imperil the safety of the country itself 
The cardinal principle of a successful foreign policy must consist in 
the right appreciation of full and accurate information of what 
transpires abroad, and of the various secret influences at work to 
produce certain contemplated results. It is evident that the Foreign 
Office alone can obtain these details, and apply them correctly- 
Unfortunately, however, under our present system, the Foreign Office 
| has to consider not merely what course will best ensure for the govern- 
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yvent the attainment of the ends it proposes, but what view the 
country is likely to take of that course. Now, inasmuch as the 
country cannot possibly be supplied with all the information upon 
which the Government acts, the popular view of a foreign question 
is as likely to be wrong as right. Indeed, .considering that the 





public is more or less impulsive and biassed by general sympathies _ 
ather than by profound. considerations of international policy, the | 


view commonly entertained is perhaps more likely to be wrong than 
right. The only remedy for this would be open diplomacy, by which 
every person who could read would be as competent to judge of the 


best course to be pursued as the Government itself. We are not | 


going to discuss here the merits of such a change ; we merely 
indieate the disadvantages which attend the system now in vogue, in 
dealing with governments where the directing will is not subject to 
popular influences. It is evident that an entirely irresponsible 
authority, invested with great prestige, backed by enormous material 
resources, and evolving in secret, combinations formed upon the best 


information, must possess an important vantage ground in the conduct | 


of its foreign relations over a government composed of men of con- 
flicting opinions, temporarily guiding the helm of state, dependent for 
their position upon the popular will, and liable to be called upon 
to enunciate in public the reasons which have influenced their 
policy. It often happens that it is impossible, in matters of 
<o delicate a nature, to give these in detail, and the result is 


that the public are called upon to judge upon half the case | 


whole, and come to an erroneous conclusion 
in consequence. Under such circumstances diplomacy, in the sense 
of skilful intrigue and elaborate finesse becomes impossible. It must 
be conducted upon certain broad general principles, comprehensible 
to all the world, and consistently acted upon, Any departure from 
the established rules only tends to involve us in complications from 
which it is impossible to escape with credit. It has become of late 
a somewhat favourite theory, that these principles should be embodied 
in the word “non-intervention,” but it is worth while to consider in 
what “non-intervention ” consists. If it means, to abstain entirely 
from taking any cognizance of the affairs of Europe, we must dissent 
from any such general principle. We do not think that twenty-eight 
miles of salt water are sufficient to justify this apathy in the affairs of 
the continent to which we appertain, more especially while we own 
dependencies which are actually upon it. We are still old-fashioned 
enough to maintain that there is such a thing as the “ balance of 
power,” and that if Gibraltar and Malta were in the possession of 
France, that balance would be materially affected, as regards this coun- 
try, even though no hostile soldier landed upon our shores. In any Euro- 
pean war, therefore, which threatened to disturb the balance of power, 
so as to imperil our European position, it would be wise to intervene 
before any one nation had acquired such an ascendancy as to render 
it impossible for this country to resist her overwhelming strength. 
The intervention of a government influenced by motives, not of 
aggrandisement, but of prudence and of the necessity of self-defence, 
would be limited to this. ‘The policy of an aggressive government is 
widely different. It consists in intervention not merely as between 
one country and another, but as between the people and their rulers. 
The cardinal principle of such a policy is “intervention in the 
internal administration of foreign states.” When the Emperor of 
France announces himself to be the “champion of oppressed nationali- 
ties,” he constitutes himself the exponent of this policy, though the 
formula is expressed in a more popular guise. It is evident that the 
position thus assumed involves a principle which, if widely adopted, 
would be entirely incompatible with peaceful international relations, 
If every despotic ruler is to be permitted to decide when, in his 
opinion, a neighbour misgoverns a portion of his own dominions, and 
to consider himself justified in interfering in its behalf, there is an 
end to all political confidence. 


instead of the 


We are told that the freedom of Hungary is a darling project of 
the Emperor Napoleon ; probably, if the Emperor of Austria was 
powerful enough, he might consider the freedom of Algeria an 
equally desirable object. Poland is an oppressed nationality, and in 
the opinion of the Czar of all the Russias, India is, doubtless, another. 
Phat autocrat disapproves of the mode in which the Sultan governs a 
portion of his subjects ; but we question whether serfdom commends 
itself more highly to an enlightened civilization. 


We have been somewhat blinded to the danger and injustice of this 
principle in the abstract, by our sympathies with the cause of Italy ; and 
although Great Britain refrained from making war in its behalf against 
a Power with which it had no cause of quarrel, the British people 
regarded the interposition of France with the utmost satisfaction. 
The effects of that interposition have now become painfully evident : 
the greatest enemy to Italian freedom, at this juncture, is the 
Emperor N apoleon. The man whose determined opposition Garibaldi 
has most reason to dread, is that victorious General to whom 
Lombardy owes its deliverance, and Savoy and Nice their slavery. 
in Italy is embarrassing the efforts of the patriotic party to a degree 
which those only can appreciate who are in constant communication 
with its leaders, The abrupt dismissal of La Farina, an imperial 


French interference in the political events which are now transpiring | 


agent, is a indication of their determination to resist this inter. 
ference ; but we doubt whether the high-spirited Dictator can make 
head against French ambition and intrigue. The motives by -h‘c) 
that Government is actuated are transparent. The paramoun’ 
influence which has been acquired over the Cabinet at Turin is te be 
extended to Naples ; but this cannot be done if Naples owes its 
freedom not to the Emperor but to Garibaldi. Hence the plan of a 
constitution under Bourbon auspices. Naples is a mis-governed 
state, which must be reconstituted and then protected. Turkey i; 
another, and 20,000 men are to be landed in Syria by way of a 
commencement. With an army of French labourers making a canal in 
Egypt, an army of another description garrisoning Jerusalem as well 
as Rome, with French influence dominant as it has been for some 
years past in Greece, with Cavour as a French prime minister at 
Turin, and the Bourbon as a French viceroy at Naples, with Spain 
under a deep debt of obligation, and on cordial terms with its 
powerful neighbour, we shall find our Mediterranean possessions 
somewhat endangered by the success of this “ oppressed nationality ” 
policy. 

Perhaps the most insidious feature in it is the appeal which it 
makes to the liberal sentiment of those who are only capable of taking 
a superficial view of foreign politics. Thus we are all anxious to 
see Venetia freed from the Austrian yoke—this is the stereotyped 
phrase ; the price which the luxury is to cost is the Rhenish Provinces. 
Liberty is sold at rather a high figure by our ally; but then, it is such 
an inestimable blessing. There is an old proverb about robbing Peter 


_ to pay Paul; but if our sympathies are all with Paul, what does 


Peter signify? France will have a natural boundary and a seaport 
on the Adriatic. Before this event takes place, we shall have two 
blue-books full of protestations that France has no intention whatever 


_ of annexing the Rhine Provinces—that the Powers are to be consulted 





first, and the populations afterwards, together with a profusion of 
polite professions, which must be read by the light of a former 
experience, and considered so far complimentary as being the homage 
which successful vice pays to virtue. For it is quite evident that the 
champion of oppressed nationalities might continue, so far as we are 
concerned, to exercise his sympathies in their behalf, without for a 
moment considering our feelings in the matter. Sooner or later, 
however, the day must come when we shall be called upon te 
intervene to prevent this description of intervention. While 
sympathizing deeply with misgoverned and oppressed races, whether 
in Austria or China, we can neither enter upon a crusade in their 
behalf ourselves, nor permit others to do so from interested motives. 
There is in all countries a sacred right of revolution, and where the 
oppression becomes intolerable, the populations may rise and assert 
themselves without the assistance of foreign despots. It was 
unjust in the last Hungarian war for the Emperor of Russia to 
interfere in behalf of his brother of Austria against the Hungarians, 
as it would have been for us to have interfered forthem. The relations 
between a Government and its subjects are as sacred as those between 
a man and his wife, and are no business of anybody’s except the 
parties concerned, It is a broad and simple doctrine, and one which 
should guide us in our foreign policy. Let us set our faces against all 
meddlers, more especially when, as in the case of the Maronites, we 
have proof of a deliberate plot on the part of French agents to create 
a disturbance, for the purpose of rendering intervention necessary. 
Meantime, so long as other nations persist in interfering, we are 
reduced to the alternative either of remaining passive while they 
acquire political influence and perhaps territory, or of interfering 
also. In either case, a feeling of mutual rivalry and jealousy will 
be engendered, from which we augur consequences the most disastrous 
to the peace of Europe. 


as 








THE INDIAN ARMY BILL. 


HE activity of Indian legislation, which we have witnessed within 
the last few days, is only to be accounted for on the hypothesis 

of a sudden thaw, which like that which released the tunes frozen up 
in Munchausen’s bugle, and sent them forth, one after another, in 


a spontaneous series, to the astonished world, has dissolved a con- 


siderable congeries of congelated Indian Bills, and alarmed both 
Houses of Parliament by their sudden extradition. Last week, twe 
new Bills burst unexpectedly forth from the ministerial wind-instru- 
ment ; and scarcely had their tunes died away in the air, when thrce 
more were trumpeted out with a prodigality of utterance unparalleled 
in our experience. And in the meanwhile, two other Bills—one of 
which has made and may still make a noise in the world—have been 


waiting an audience, and obtaining it only at odd times, in intervals 


of more interesting business, 


Of this Bill we purpose to speak. The others have either perished 


_a few days after their birth, or are not of sufficient importance to 


demand from us any remarks. The one exceptional case is that of 
the Bill, which is modestly deseribed as a “ Bill for the Suspension of 
Enlistment for Her Majesty’s Local Indian Forces.” It is, in reality, 
a bill for the abolition of the local European army in India ; and, as 


such, is too important to be passed by without serious consideration. 
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A few words of preliminary explanation may, however, be demanded. 
The Indian army question, briefly stated, is simply this :—When the 
superintendence of our Indian relations was placed directly under the | 
Crown, what had before been the Company’s army became a part of the — 
military establishment of the Queen. The troops thus transferred, or | 
sought to be transferred—for many resisted the transfer—were called | 
Her Majesty's Military Forces ; by which name they are at present | 
known. They are divided into two parts, European and Native ; but 
both are strictly local troops. The service of the Europeans, like that 
of the natives, is strictly confined to India; and the practical question | 
now is, whether these European forces of Her Majesty shall remain 
on their present footing, as an integral establishment of a purely local 
character, or whether they shall be incorporated with the regular 
army of the Crown ;—in professional phraseology, whether these 
European troops shall continue to be local corps, or shall be converted 
into regiments of the line. 

This may not, at first sight, appear to be a question which much 
concerns the people of England. It may be said to be an Indian, 
or a professional, rather than a popular question ; and as such the 
discussions which it has elicited in Parliament may have been passed 
over, except by the interested few. But although it doubtless is a 
question vitally affecting our Indian empire—indeed,:we believe the 
very stability of our rule in that country—it is easy to show that we 
all have a national interest in its solution. The very eagerness of 
our military authorities to expedite a measure which will have the 
effect of considerably augmenting the standing army, without imme- 
diately throwing any additional burdens upon the country, is enough 
in itself to indicate, clearly and distinctly, the direction in which the 
danger lies. A vast accession of power and patronage must neces- 
sarily be thrown into the hands of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State for War, if the Indian local army, the affairs of 
which are now administered, not by the Imperial, but by the Indian 
Government, becomes a part of the Line. It is easy to understand 
the avidity thus displayed in ministerial and courtly circles to annihi- 
late the local army of India. No sooner, indeed, had the East-India 
Company ceased to exist, than His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief began with eager adroitness to insinuate the small end of the 
Horse Guards wedge into the administration of the Indian army. It 
was his anxiety to set aside all intermediate authorities, and to bring 
the influence of the Horse Guards to bear directly upon the Indian 
army. Lord Stanley, who then presided over the Home Government 
of India, resisted the attempt ; but ever since that time the usurpa- 
tions of the Imperial authorities have been steadily progressive ; and 
they will not cease until the whole of the European army of India, 
its patronage, and its administration, have been fairly grasped by the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary-at-War. 

During the old days of the East-India Company, there was an 
occasional outcry against the “nepotism” of the Court of Directors. 
The directors, of course, provided for their own sons and nephews. 
They would have been “ unnatural parents ” and “ cruel uncles,” had 
they neglected the claims of their own kindred. But the appoint- 
ments thus given to the family connections of the directors were few in 
proportion to those bestowed upon strangers, the sons of military and 
other officers in India, and of professional gentlemen in England— 
orphan children of deceased Indian officers coming in for a large share. 
On the whole, the patronage was very fairly distributed among the 
middle classes of England—among those who had no interest at 
court, and none with ministries selected mainly from the aristo- 
cracy of the land. The government of India was in those days 
emphatically a middle-class government. The men who made their 
way to the front in that great nursery of heroes, were members of 
the middle classes—men, who but for the East-India Company would, 
in all human probability, have drowsed away life in some obscure 
country town. The Malcolms, the Munros, the Owchterlonys, the 
Pottingers, the Lawrences, the Broadfoots, the Nicholsons, and the 
Edwardses, all sprung from the middle classes. They were pushed 
forward, not by brilliant connections, not by parliamentary influ- 
ences, but simply by the magtive power of the good stuff that was in 
them. The system not only secured to India a constant supply of 
able, energetic men, but provided an admirable field of employment 
for the middle classes of this country. It could not be said that those 
classes were not fairly represented, whilst they held the principal 
offices in our great Indian empire. The social balance was thus 
fairly preserved. It was ignorantly imputed as a defect in the system, 
that the patronage thus bestowed was personal patronage, and that 
personal considerations influenced its distribution—for it was no 
small merit that it did no harm—that it was not employed for pur- 
poses of corruption. Parliamentary votes were not purchased by the 
bestowal of Indian cadetships. . 

We confess that we do not feel quite so secure with respect to the 
future. The conversion of the local European forces of India into 
a component part of the regular British Army can scarcely fail 





greatly to aggrandise the power of the Court and of the ministry of the 
day, and to create, therefore, a considerable disturbance of the con- 
stitutional system of the country. The House of Commons, drawn 


principally from the landed aristocracy, has a direct interest in the 


contemplated change ; and, doubtless, will vote by a large majority in 
its favour. Many, perhaps, regarding it as a purely Indian question, 


_which they do not quite understand, and which they look upon as 


one by no means bearing upon the interests of their constituencies, 


_ will vote on the side of Government, in the hope of not hearing more 


about the matter. But, if we are not greatly mistaken, it is more 
an English, more a constitutional question than is commonly sup- 
posed. Not assuming to ourselves the possession of that preter- 
natural power of vision which consists in seeing things out of sight, 
we do not pretend to know the conditions under which the Indian 
Army will be amalgamated with the Line. A commission of expe- 
rienced officers will be appointed to determine and to report upon 
the best mode of procedure with respect to the internal economy of 
the amalgamated army, and perhaps, to some small extent, to the 
manner of its future administration. Upon this question of admi- 
nistration, including the administration of patronage, the beneficial 
or injurious working of the new system will entirely depend. But, 
judging by the avidity which the imperial authorities have already 
exhibited, we have very little doubt that they will contrive to sweep 
the patronage into their ready hands. 








“MY GOOD FRIEND.” 


HE highest title is the absence of title. When we address a king 

or an emperor we say “ Sire””—a mere variation in the spelling of 
‘“‘Sir ;’ and when we address the Queen, we say ‘* Madam ”—a word 
that any one would use to the lowest and humblest of women, if he 
wished to show her the respect and deference which are due to her sex. 
When my lord the duke treats my lady the duchess with the greatest 
love and affection, he does not address her as “ Your Grace,” or 
“ Your Ladyship,” but as “ Mary,” “Jane,” or “Geraldine,” as the 
case may be; for, if he were to give her all the titles that her 
footmen, or a begging-letter writer, or the secretary of a Church- 
building Society might employ, the duchess might suspect that 
the duke was angry with her, and desired an excuse for a quarrel. 
When Her Majesty Queen Victoria had to write to the President 
of the United States on a subject so interesting as the visit 
of her eldest son and heir, to the North American Continent, it 
was doubtless a matter of grave debate, by what title and in 
what mode she should reciprocate the kindly courtesy of his invita- 
tion to the Prince of Wales. The Republican President had 
gracefully acknowledged the conventional right of the Queen of 
England to be styled “your Majesty.” How was Her Majesty of 
England to reply to the man without a title? To have said “ Your 
Excellency ” would have looked formal. To have said “ Sir,” would 
have appeared unfriendly, or if not unfriendly, ungracious. To have 
said “My Cousin,” or “ My Brother,” as is the fashion among the 
kings and potentates of Europe when they have occasion to write to 
each other, would have appeared to recognize the President as a 
quasi-king, which all America would have resented as a mockery. 
The Queen, in her excellent letter, with a rare tact and discretion, 
steered clear of all these difficulties, and addressed Mr. Buchanan 
as “My Good Friend,” a phrase neither haughty nor condescending, 
neither polite nor unpolite, but truthful and plain ;—for good friends the 
two potentates and the two peoples are and ought to be. Such letters 
as those interchanged between the President and the Queen redect 
honour and confer dignity upon both magistrates and upon both 
nations. Followed, as they will most assuredly be, by a recep- 
tion of the “ Baron of Renfrew” worthy of the Americans to 
give, and of the Prince of Wales to receive, they will, we trust, 
teach both Americans and Britons that, of all the alliances possible 
among the great potentates of the earth, theirs is the most natural 


and the most durable. 








THE LEBANON MASSACRES. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

Sirn,—I have read with interest the letter of “An Eastern Traveller” in 
your last number, and as it contains much truth, while it arrives at what I 
believe to be a very false conclusion, I venture to request insertion of a few 
remarks on this subject. 

As I believe the “Eastern Traveller” is mistaken in saying that the vox Det 
expressed by popular opinion is invariably wrong, so I acknowledge that no 
proposition can be more self-evident than that interference of Foreign Powers 
in the internal administration of a country must result in anarchy. But the 
state of things which renders interference possible is, if it be not a sufficient 
excuse for the meddlers, at least the condemnation of the Government which 
has brought it about. We can now only sigh over the bootless waste of blood 
which the Crimean war involved, and accept our losses in money as a whole- 
some warning for the future not again to attempt a hopeless task. In seeking 
to arrest the decay of the Turkish despotism, we neglected the advice of 
Macchiavelli, who, in his withering language, stigmatizes the short-sighted 
folly of seeking to tide over difficulties, rather than looking them boldly in 
the face, and settling them once for all. We felt and still feel the incon- 
veniences which must result from the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, and we gave it a support which could not save it from ultimate 
ruin, but which might put off the evil day. We vainly flattered ourselves 


| that that day might be a distant one, but events march rapidly in the nine- 


} 


teenth gery our palliatives have lost their efficacy, and we now see that 
we only shut Russia out of the Danubian Provinces to open the door of Sytia 
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for France. We neither understood the impracticable stolidity of the Turks, 
nor the incorrigible corruption which pervades every branch of their Govern- 
ment. The one blinds them to their real position in Europe, that of a 
tolerated evil, the other makes them as hateful to the Mussulman as to the 
Christian bp age of the provinces. Both are equally victims of the 
rapacity of the Turkish pashas, and the venality of the Turkish judges ; and 
the Mussulman, to his hatred of his oppressor adds a theological hatred, even 
more bitter than that with which he regards his Christian neighbour ; in his 
eyes the concessions wrung from the Porte by the European Powers, are so 
many acts of apostacy, which are not even excused by the fact that these con- 
cessions exist only upon paper, and were never intended to do more than 
throw dust in the eyes of Frank ambassadors. Here again the “ Eastern 
Traveller” is right. The Turks and other Mohammedan races are as disaf- 
fected to the Government as the Christians themselves, and, as he remarks, 
their condition is even more helpless, for they have not even the hope of 
finding advocates in the European authorities. But there is a wide difference 
between this state of things and the pleasing dream of the imaginary Christian 
walloping his Turk. 

The Hatti Humayoun has had the effect of exasperating the Turks, but not 
one article of its provisions in favour of the Christians has, or ever has had, 
force beyond the walls of Constantinople ; nay, more, the position of the 
Christians is now harder than it was before we undertook to obtain guaran- 
tees for their wellbeing. To give an example of what European diplomacy 
is worth in contrast with Turkish cunning, we may cite the abolition of the 
haratch or capitation tax, which was insisted upon preliminary to the 
Treaty of Paris. The haratch was a mark of inferiority which the Christian 
Powers insisted should be removed from their co-religionists. It was the 
ransom which the Prophet authorized the victorious Mussulmans to impose 
upon their infidel paldeaie Its annual payment exempted them from the 
death they were otherwise condemned to. As this subject race they have 
always been treated, and as a natural consequence of their position, they 
were not allowed to bear arms, either as soldiers of the Sultan, or even for 
self-defence. Now that they are declared the equals of the Turks themselves, 
it is only right that they should be like them, subject to the law of military 
conscription. This was also urged upon the Turkish Government, and 
conceded, for the representations of the allies were commands to which 
verbal submission was imperative, it being always understood that the joke 
should not be carried further then mere words. The Sultan therefore repre- 
sented to his masters that those dear Christians were averse to the toils of a 
military life, that they were positively frightened of fire-arms, and that in 
consideration of this he should exempt them from the service, in return for a 
small tax. He then calculated the contingent they should give him at twice the 
real number required, and fixed the price of a substitute somewhat higher than 
that of the French Government tariff. Instead of paying a tax to ransom their 
lives, the Christians now pay twice as much to avoid the conscription to which 
they do not object more than their Mussulman fellow-subjects; but these latter, 
more logical than their rulers, see in all this the one fact that the Christians 
no longer pay the legal ransom for their lives, which are therefore forfeit. 
Jidda, Jaffa, and now all parts of Syria, have seen the practical commentary 
on the Hatti Humayoun. 

The present disturbances have not their origin in religion ; the difference 
of faith is merely the badge which distinguishes the two parties. On the 
field of Flodden the Scotch cry was, “ Down with the Heretics !” but it was 
not religious zeal which led to the war ;—it was national hatred. So with the 
Maronites and Druses. But these feelings of hatred, sternly repressed by 
the Emir Beshir and his predecessors, have been carefully nourished by 
the Turkish Government, which sees in them a means of bringing within its 
feeble grasp the hardy mountaineers who, for so many centuries, have defied 
their efforts to obtain more than a nominal sovereignty over them. It is 
singular, but true, that in proportion as the Turkish Empire has become 
weaker, its Government has been more eager to extend its sway over the 
many tribes within its nominal limits who had resisted the attacks of its 
more warlike and wiser princes. Thus, in African Tripoli, a Turkish pasha 
has now replaced the beys who had ruled for 300 years. The last was literally 
kidnapped some twenty-five years ago, and England applauded, probably coun- 
selled, the deed. What little prosperity the native sovereigns had created has 
been, of course, annihilated, and each year sees partial rebellions. In Arabia, 
the descendant of the Prophet, whose family even the savage Selim had recog- 
nized as Princes of Mecca, has been recently deposed, and the rule of the 
successor they have given him has been illustrated by the massacre of Jidda. 
For the last ten years, at least, an active and hardly-concealed intrigue has 
been carried on by the functionaries of the Porte to upset the (avowedly 
absurd) arrangement entered into after the deposition of the Emir Beshir 
Shehab, and to substitute for the divided rule of the Christian and Druse 
Emirs, imagined by the ambassadors of England and France, the authority 
of a Turkish pasha. In their zeal to demonstrate to their infidel protectors 
the necessity of so salutary a change, the Governors of Beyrout and 
Damascus, encouraged by the ministers at Constantinople, have omitted no 
opportunity of inflaming the animosities of race, om encouraging their 
manifestation. The participation of the Turkish soldiery in the recent 
atrocities is now beyond doubt, and the murder of the Mohammedan governor 
and his family, referred to by the “ Traveller,” is, in fact, a strong confirma- 
tion of the suspicion which exists against the Turkish Government itself. 
That governor, if the accounts be correct, was a member of the Shehab 
family, which ruled so long in the Lebanon, and therefore a probable compe- 
titor for the principality in case any new settlement were come to. The 
reasons why his removal was desirable are self-evident. 

In 1845 I was in Syria during the first of the outbreaks which followed the 
deposition of the Emir Beshir, and the evacuation by the Egyptian troops. 

saw the blackened ruins of many a village, as well as of solitary cottages, 
the vineyards trampled down, and the mulberry trees destroyed. I spent 
some little time in the Turkish camp, and saw the Maronites brought in and 
disarmed, but neither saw nor heard of such a measure against the Druces. 
These latter are not dangerous to the Turkish Government. They have no 
sympathizers in Europe ; their religion is idolatry ; the very tenets of their 
sect—their sole learning—are known only to a single member of each 
family, and they have no arts but the simplest processes of agriculture. The 


Maronites, on the other hand, besides their Christianity—in dogma identical, 
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n ritual very similar to that of Rome—are rapidly appropriating the civiliza- 


tion of Euro 








Be, and in this respect are far in advance of the Turks even of 
Constantinople. They are, therefore, a dangerous population—dangerous, I 
mean, to dominant barbarism ; while the certainty that their ints 
would find a ready hearing in the Cabinets of Europe, left the~ ish 
Government no way of curbing them but by the means they are now using, a 
Druse feud. Since 1845 there have been several of these outbreaks, but none 
of so serious a nature as the present. The former ones have been confined to 
the Lebanon, while this has found the Mussulmans in all the cities eager to 
imitate the example of Cawnpore and Jidda. It has been long in prepara- 
tion, and it is no excuse for the Turkish Government to say that its troo 
had been withdrawn to defend or pacify another part of the empire. e 

resent outbreak was foreseen more than a year ago; evidence of this may 
ye found in the consular reports to the Foreign Office ; and if our consuls 
were alive to the danger which threatened the Christians so long beforehand, 
much more must it have been known to the Turkish Government. It is not 
improbable that, if there were really only 400 troops in Syria, they had been 
removed to give scope to the conspiracy. 

It can admit of no doubt in the minds of those who know the Turks, that 
they are instigators and abettors both of the Druses, and of the fanatical 
population of Damascus. It is no answer to this to say that the blow they 
have provoked will recoil on themselves. Their cunning has been so often 
more than a match for our diplomacy, that having fooled us for the last sixty 
years, they might well think they could do so again. They count upon our 
stupidity which can discover no other hand to hold the balance of the world 
but an Ottoman Sultan enthroned in Constantinople. The integrity of his 
empire has been proclaimed an article of our political creed ; it is therefore 
no wonder that the Turks think they may do what they please with impunity. 
They calculate, with some reason, that a few more such massacres as those of 
Jidda, Deir El Kamr, and Damascus, will render the Christian population 
unresisting slaves, as of old, and they trust to the mutual jealousies of Europe 
for being left in undisturbed possession of the advantages they have never 
known how to employ. 

In 1856, when the Crimean war was at its height, I was one day sitting in 
the kiosk of a Turkish pasha, which overhangs the Bosphorus, On the 
narrow strip of sand beneath the window, three dogs were quarrelling oyer a 
bone, to the intense amusement of the pasha and his guests, whose attention 
had been drawn to the fight. Suddenly the old man, our host, his face 
lighted up with smiles, called a servant from the bottom of the room, and 
whispered an order in his ear. Then turning to some of the party he said, 
“See, my friends, the picture of this world! That large yellow hound is 
Russia, the two others are our allies, and they are quarrelling for a bone 
which none of them will get.” At this moment the servant who had been 
sent down, picked up the bone and hurled it into the sea. This apologue in 
action called forth the applause of all present, and made one of them at 
least reflect. 

ANOTHER EASTERN TRAVELLER, 








STEAM NAVIGATION—THE RuN oF THE “ LetnsteR.’—What may be called 
an advance in steam navigation was shown on Saturday last in the trip of the 
Leinster—one of the new mail-boats for the Holyhead and Dublin line, which ran 
down from Tilbury, beyond the Nore and back, with a great number of members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and many professional scientific gentlemen on 
board her. The Leinster was built by Messrs. York, D’ Aguilar, Samuda, and Co., 
with engines by Messrs. Ravenhill and Co. She is 350 feet in length, 35 feet 
in breadth, and burthen 2,000 tons. Her engines are nominally 700 horse-power ; 
cylinder 98 inches in diameter; stroke 6 feet 6 inches; paddle-wheels 31 feet 
diameter to extreme edge of floats, which are 12 feet by 4 feet 2 inches, and on this 
occasion were immersed 7 feet from the water-line to the outer edge of float-boards. 
Although the weather was rather rough, with a wind two or three points before 
the beam, her speed was most satisfactory. The greatest velocity of the paddle- 
wheels was 26°82 miles per hour, the engine making twenty-eight double strokes 
and the pistons travelling at 364 feet per minute; the speed of the ship under 
these ‘circumstances was above 21 miles per hour. With twenty-six strokes per 
minute, when her paddle-wheels were going at the rate of 25 miles per hour, at 
centre line of float-boards, the speed of the ship, tried at the measured mile, 
was one knot in 3 min. 23 sec., or more than 20} miles per hour, being 
17°734 knots or nautical miles. At another trial, reversing the direction of the 
ship, she ran the knot in 3 min. 42 sec., being 16°216 (nearly 17 knots),—the 
average of the two trials being 16°975, nearly 17 knots per hour, 


Tue TurNPIKE Question.—Mr. Alcock, M.P., drew the attention of Parlia- 
ment, last session, to the abuses perpetuated by the Annual Act, called “ The 
Turnpike Continuation Act,” and, on the introduction of that Bill this session, 
proposed several amendments. Sir G. C. Lewis, sensible of the evils of the 
existing system, conceded in committee a substantive proposition of Mr. Alcock to 
exempt from annual continuation by that Act the main roads in Essex “tolled” by 
the 55 Geo. III., c. 90—one of those old extinct Acts which have been permitted 
too quietly to slip into the operative clauses of the Annual Act, though the bond- 
debts have been liquidated many years ago—in this case so long as twenty-five 
years. The result of Mr. Alcock’s energy and foresight is that “ pikes” and “ pike- 
men” on 188 miles of road in the counties of Essex and Suffolk will speedily be 
abolished, and that toll-farmers and toll-collectors will no longer levy thereon a 
highway-tax, appropriating one-third, at least, as their share for collection. Mr. 
Alcock did not stop here, however: he has moved for and obtained an order for a 
return of the particulars of the whole of those trusts which have paid off their 
debts, but have been wrongfully continued by the Annual Act. Mr. Alcock, 
therefore, will yet have a tale to “unfold” of trusts in other counties. When 
these Essex gates are down, what will the adjoining counties say? They will 
surely say that if Essex can go on without collecting tolls—Norfolk, Surrey, and 
Kent, and, at least, Middlesex, ought not to maintain gates which, being estab- 
lished to make good roads, after serving that purpose, are now used to collect an 
extortionately high rate of tolls from the public, in order that the toll contractors 
and others may realize large fortunes. 
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NPURLISHED LETTERS OF LORD NELSON AND 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
Ip an carly Namber of “THE LONDON REVIEW " (by the kind permission of the owner of 
harmanuscripts —the ogee: of Sir W. Hamilton), will be commenced the publication 
of @ Series of imedit Letters, of extraordinary interest, from LORD NELSON to SIR 
WELLIAM HAMILTON, with Sir William Hamilton's Replies, together with other Documents 

relg@ing to the same eminent persons. ; 
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Office, 11, Southamptou-street, Strand—W. Littiz, Manager. 
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ee L PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 4th. 
MONDAY, Open at Nine, Display of the Great Fountains and Entire Series of Waterworks. 
TUESDAY to FRIDAY, Open at Ten. Admission, One Shilling; children under twelve, 
Bixpence. 
SATURDAY, Open at Ten, FLORAL PROMENADE CONCERT. Admission Half a Crown; 
Children One Shillling; Season Tickets free. 


SUNDAY, Open at Half-past One, to Shareholders gratuitously, by Tickets. 
The PICTURE GALLERY is OPEN. 


beds on the terraces and slopes are brilliant with thousands of geraniums and other flowers. 








Tue Ecuipse or THE Fun.—BPy some accwent, for which we are unable to 
account, we had not rece ived up to the moment of qoing to press, the letter From 
ovr special corre spondent in Sp rin, or the drawings and photographs of the Great 
Eclipse as seen in that country, which he undertook to send us in time for our 
present publication. 
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Tue latest news from the United States afford proof that splendid pre- 
parations are making in all parts of the Great Republic which the Prince of 
Wales is expected to visit. Within the past week the papers have-published 
the correspondence between the President and the Queen of England, in 
which the former invites the Prince to visit the United States, and the 
latter accepts, on behalf of her son, the invitation. The correspondence 
affords a curious specimen of courtly epistolary etiquette. The President 
addresses his letter—-“‘To her Majesty Queen Victoria,” and concludes 
“ Your Majesty's most obedient servant, James Buchanan ;’ and Her Majesty 
addresses Mr. Buchanan, as “My good friend,” and concludes, “ I remain 
ever your good friend, Victoria R.” One happy result may, it is hoped, 
be derived from all these courtesies and compliments ; namely, to unite in 
still closer bonds of amity the two greatest and freest communities in the 
world. 

In Canada the preparations are still more enthusiastic, for in that country 
to respect and deference is added—loyalty. Not even the British isles them- 
selves are more loyal than Canada, or more fervent in their attachment to 
the British crown, under the protection of which they enjoy a far greater 
degree of liberty, and at a less cost than any part of the American Union. All 
Canada was alive with excitement at the date of the last advices. 

In our last number we referred to the deadlock to which Parliament has 
been reduced this session by the absolute impossibility of disposing of the 
measures brought before it. Lord Derby called the attention of the House of 
Lords to the subject on Friday last. “ There were,” he said, “a great many 
measures originating in the House of Commons which could not, considering 
the present period of the session, become law, while not one of the measures 
sent down to that assembly by the House of Lords had yet passed through 
committee. Surrounding circumstances had, in the present session, been 
favourable to legislation. 
than had of late been its wont. 
the members of the House of Commons to go through their labours without 
the feeling of absolute exhaustion. But with all these incentives to work, it 
is too much to suppose that a large number of independent members could 
go through six weeks of slavery, sitting from ten to fourteen hours daily.” 
The only remedy Lord Derby could suggest was, that a prorogation should 
only be looked on as an adjournment, and that measures which had been 
discussed, and not passed, should be re-introduced in the following session in 


effectual. 


The Thames has this summer been less offensive | 
The temperature had been such as to enable | 
| Sir William Armstrong has been remunerated for his generosity in handing 





the same stage in which they would have remained had the House been 
adjourned instead of prorogued. Mr. Ewart has since returned to this 
question. He would have the House for the future to be contented with a 
discussion on the second reading of a bill, and not to debate any question 


_ afterwards. He proposed that the majority at any time should have it in their 


power to decide when the arguments on any question had been exhausted, and 
to close the debate. His last proposal was to commence morning sittings imme- 


_ diately after Easter. Lord Brougham said, &prepos of Lord Derby’s speech, that 


a joint committee of the Lords and Commons should be appointed, to discuss the 
subject calmly, and to endeavour to arrive at some practical and useful result, 
“ Parliamentary government,” he said, “‘ was on its trial at present, and never 
till the present session had it shown itself so incompetent for the discharge of 
its functions.” It is unfortunate that no active measures have been taken to 
discover a remedy for this growing evil; but it is to be hoped that as the vast 
importance of the subject has been recognised, some vigorous effort will be 


_ made before the next session to restore the elasticity of our institutions, by the 
| abolition of rigid and immaterial forms of procedure, for which there seenis 


to exist in some minds such mistaken and absurd veneration. 

On Tuesday Lord Palmerston proposed, in an admirable speech, to carry out 
the recommendations of the Fortification Commissioners, with a view to secure 
our dockyards and other vulnerable points from the attacks of all possible 


_ enemies. It was impossible to say that the-future, charged as the horizon was 


with clouds, was free from the danger of French invasion. “ If ever we lose the 
command of the sea,” he asked, “what becomes of this country! Let us 
consider how dependent we are for everything that constitutes national 
wealth—ay, and a large portion of national food—on free communication by 
sea. We import about 10,000,000 quarters of corn annually, besides enor- 
mous quantities of coffee, sugar, tea, and cotton, which last is next to corn 
for the support of the people, by enabling them to earn their food. Ow 


_ wealth depends on the exportation of the products of our industry, amounting 
~ to £100,000,000 annually. 


The Rosary is now covered with roses, and other plants in full bloom; and the ornamental | 


Picture to yourselves, for a moment, such places 
as Liverpool, Bristol, London, and the Thames blockaded by a hostile force. 
What would become of the wealth and industry of the country in sucha 
case?” If the French or any other enemy should succeed in landing 
upon our shores, Lord Palmerston thought that a large contribution 
might be levied upon the metropolis, or a sudden attack made upon 
our arsenals and dockyards, by which our naval power might be destroyed. 
The last operation was the one most likely to be attempted. If London 
should be in danger, what would be wanted was the means of fighting a battle 
in the field with the largest possible army. Fortifications at the dockyards 
would set free the regular troops, whose places could then be taken by a militia. 
The sum required to carry out the recommendations of the commissioners 
would be £11,000,000, including about £1,500,000 for armaments. He proposed 
to raise this amount by terminable annuities for the period of thirty years, 
spreading the sum over three or four years, £2,000,000 being all that-would be 
required before next July. Lord Palmerston did not wish to take the House 
by surprise. He did not ask them to give their immediate assent to his reso- 
lution, and he has therefore allowed a week further for deliberation on the 
report, as elucidated by his own speech and that of Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
which followed. 

Perhaps the most interesting statement in Mr. Herbert's speech was his 
allusion toa doctrine recently very much in vogue, to the effect that earth- 
works hastily erected may take the place of stone-walls in fortifications. 
Sebastopol had been quoted as a case in which a successful defence was made 
behind such erections. But the earthworks in this case were not suddenly 
erected. There were sea-defences—regular fortifications—which we were 
never able to force. He believed that had Sebastopol been defended by 
permanent works on the south side, to which we went, because there were 
stone-built fortifications on the north, it would never have been attacked at 
all. “Our fleets,” Lord Palmerston remarked, in adverting to the same 
subject, “could not get near enough to Cronstadt to attack it, so effectual 
were its fortifications.” They have been carefully strengthened last winter, 
during the whole of which two thousand carts were employed in conveying 
across the ice immense masses of stone, to the extent of 14,000 cubic 
fathoms, of 16 tons to the fathom, so that when the thaw came they might 
sink, and render the barrier in front of Cronstadt still stronger and more 
Similar operations were going on all over Europe, showing the 
faith placed in stone walls in fortifications. 

A Committee of the House of Commons on the question of military 
organization, which had been sitting since March last year, has issued 
their report. It has elucidated several important questions. It shows that 
the Secretary of State is responsible for commands-in-chief for the nomination‘ 
to colonelcies of regiments, and for all promotions. The Horse Guards have, 
however, the patronage of first commissions. The Duke of Cambridge wishes 
this system, to be abolished. He purposes that there should be only on¢ 
entrance to the army, and that through study at a military college. The 
report besides contains curious information about the manner in whic! 


over his patent rights to the public. It appears that his guns are of a co! 
struction so peculiar, and depending so much on the mode of putting the” 


together, that it would not be safe to contract for them in open market. 


They are all made under the superintendence of the inventor. At Woolwicl, 
3,000 men are now employed in manufacturing them, Sir William receiv 
for his services as superintendent £2,000 a year. He also makes them at ® 
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factory of his own at Elswick, and thus contrives to manage two great con- 
cerns 300 miles apart. It is evident that there is mismariagement some- 
where, and the damnatory fact comes out that there are at present only 
two rifled cannon in the British navy, while there are 600 on board the 
French fleet. 

On the same evening, “the condition of the navy” was made the subject 
of a motion by Sir John Pakington, at one time a First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The motion was for a royal commission to consider the present 
system of promotion and retirement in the royal navy, with a view to such 
changes as might be considered desirable. The motion was opposed by Lord 
Clarence Paget, and rejected, upon a division, by a majority of 89 to 56. 

An illustration of the distrust which pervades the country with respect to 
the administration of the Poor Law was afforded in a debate which took 
place on Tuesday in the House of Commons. The Government had pro- 
posed a Continuance Bill for five years. This proposal was at first met 
with an amendment to limit the duration of the Bill for one year. That 
amendment was withdrawn at the suggestion of Mr. Deedes, who proposed 
an amendment limiting the operation of the Bill to three years. This amend- 
ment, although strongly opposed by Ministers, was carried, 147 members 
voting for it and only 92 against it. 

A remarkable meeting took place last week at Manchester, on a subject 
not even second in importance to the question of our national defences ; 
the cultivation of cotton in India and other British dependencies. From 
a speech made by Dr. Forbes, who has superintended the experiments 
made by Government to cultivate American varieties of the cotton plant at 
Dharwar, it appears that they have been attended with perfect success, Already 
there is a great quantity of cotton produced in India, which is quite equal to 
American produce, and which brings a good price in England. Old habit, 
routine can, he says, alone explain the neglect which this cotton meets with in 
the market. It has not obtained a reputation, and is undervalued in conse- 
quence. The fact is certain that cotton can be produced with care in India 
quite equal to the best American staples, and in any quantity. All that is 
wanted is fair encouragement for the native cultivators. They can do the 
work better and cheaper than labourers placed under European superintend- 
ence, as has been found in the case of the native contractors employed on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Surely it is time that a serious effort should 
be made to direct British enterprize into this channel? Nearly half a 
century ago the Reverend Sidney Smith said that the vocation of the Anglo- 
Saxon race was cotton-weaving. How much more truly might he have said so 
now! But the Northern States of America are entering into competition with 
us. Théy can already supply their own wants with manufactured goods, and 
for years back they have competed with us in coarse cottons, even in our own 
dependencies. When labour becomes more plentiful, when the transatlantic 
‘ailway system becomes more highly developed, there can be little doubt that 
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of attacking France. But is it only on land,” he continued, “that the 
arrangements of France are disproportionate to her necessities for defence ? 
We know that the utmost exertions have been made, and are still-améking, 
to create a navy.” Mr. Sidney Herbert completed our information on this 
subject on the same day. “ The total of Her Majesty’s forces,” he said, “ in- 
cluding 15,000 of the local European forces in India, was 245,000 men. If, 
then, the largest number of troops which, it was reckoned, could be required 
in India were maintained there, namely, 80,000, the average number required 
in the colonies and our military stations abroad being 40,000, that would 
leave a body of 125,000 regular troops in this country.” In this state of 
matters, can we wonder at the remarks made by Lord Palmerston on the 
position by which we are reduced by the hostile attitude of France? “ Owr 
interests,” he said, “are spread over the whole surface of the globe. Agents 
in every quarter are at all times liable, through an excess of zeal, or a mistaken 
sense of duty, to lead the nations they represent into difficulties ; and no one 


_ can answer from day to day that something may not happen in some part of 


the world that may lead to disagreeable communications between different 
powers. With the utmost desire that these matters may be amicably ad- 
justed, yet, if one country is obviously the strongest, and another country 
greatly the weakest, it is very difficult for any arrangement to be made.” 
Under such circumstances, concessions made in the absence of means of 
defence will be visited by the bulk of the nation on the heads of the 
Government, who must succumb. If this is now the state of matters, 
we can explain many recent events. We can explain the timid way in 
which we have interfered with French intrigue in Eastern Africa, in 
every state from Egypt to Zanzibar. A correspondent of the Times 
has directed attention to a fact which will not pass unobserved by those 
who have read Mr. Lyons McLeod's “ Account of his Stay at Mozambique,” 
Dr. Krapp’s “ Missionary Adventures in Abyssinia and Zanzibar,” and 
Mr. Beaton’s “Reunion.” It was announced a week ago, that a French 
frigate, being refused some concessions, fired upon the town of Zanzibar, and 
landed marines, and that the Sultan or Imauwm of Muscat, a powerful Arab 
sovereign, whose dominions extend from the latitude of Madagascar to the 
Persian Gulf, and under whose immediate predecessors an important legiti- 
mate Arab trade has come into existence, has surrendered to these French 
intruders. The writer asks what protection there now is for British property 


at Zanzibar? and asserts that the Government of Queen Victoria have 


opposed the appointment of a consul on the African coast, without, as it 
seems, any better reason than that they would again receive official informa- 
tion of the iniquitous traffic that is carried on there clandestinely by the 
French and Portuguese. We know what the results were of the “ excess of 


zeal and mistaken sense of duty” of Mr. Lyons McLeod, and we can now 


a Lancashire will spring up in America, and that our great rivals in com. | 


mercial activity will have the power of wresting from us, by stopping the 
supply of the raw material, the great branch of industry on which our national 
prosperity depends. It is to be hoped that a bigoted adherence to any 
eformula of political economy will not prevent the legislature from using 
active measures to open the great cotton fields explored by Livingstone, and 
to encourage the investment of capital, and the formation of joint-stock 
companies for the organization of native labour, and the cultivation of 
cotton in the Indo-Gangetic plains and the highlands of the Deccan. In all 
these districts a fertile soil and a numerous and apt population are brought 
into contact with the seaboard by railways and river navigation, and seems 
to await the advent of English enterprize. 

An important meeting took place on the 27th instant at Téplitz, between 
the Emperor of Austria, the Prince of Prussia, and the Kings of Saxony and 
Bavaria. These potentates are the chief component parties of the old German 
Empire, and upon their consultations and unanimity may be said to depend 
the lives of thousands—the happiness and security of millions. Let them be 
true to each other, and to the people over whom Providence has placed them as 
rulers and protectors, and they may set at defiance all the ambitious designs 
of crafty neighbours. It és reported that a treaty of alliance between Austria 
and Prussia preceded the conference. 

While Mr. Gladstone was proposing his second Budget in this country, 
the Corps Legislatif was debating the French Budget. It was strongly 
objected to by many of the members. “ If 600,000 men are asked for,” said 
4 Pera de Pierre, “itis not, assuredly, to guard against invasion.” 

copie “talked of the success of the last wars, but he considered it asa proof 
that the army had no need of being so numerous, since, in a very short space, 
it obtained successes so great that Europe became alarmed. Prussia had but 
150,000 men ; why should France have 600,000?” These remarks show that 
there are persons of acknowledged loyalty to the imperial régime who cannot 
reconcile pacific assurances with an army and navy maintained on a war 
footing. : 

We learn from Lord Palmerston’s speech on the fortification question, 
on Tuesday, what is the actual proportion between our army and that 
of France. “We see in France,” said he, “an army of six-hundred- 
and-odd-thousand men, of whom four-hundred-and-odd-thousand are actu- 
ally under arms, and the remainder are merely on furlough, and can 
be called into the ranks in a fortnight. The army is greater than France 
requires for defence. No nation in the world unprovoked would think 





scarcely doubt that Lord Palmerston refers to such cases. The Times remarks 
that the present state of affairs in Syria recals fact connected with the over- 
throw of the Indian railway and telegraph projects, vid the Euphrates. The 
consent of the Porte was obtained to these projects, the capital was subscribed 
under the most unequivocal assurances of support from the English Cabinet, 
and the shareholders commenced the requisite outlay. The scheme would 
have been completed in a year. “Just at that moment, however, when 
operations were begun, the Emperor of the French paid a visit to Osborne. 
The Turkish Government suddenly refused to fulfil their pledge to grant a 
concession, and,the Company at the same time found that the English Govern- 
ment, which had previously stimulated them to action and expenditure, and 
which had, even in a Treasury minute, recorded its sense that it would be highly 
improper to allow the Porte to break faith in this matter, were determined 
to withdraw all support. This fact suggests inferences,” adds the Times, 
“that the present outbreak is not merely from a wild or accidental impulse, 
but may have received, indirectly, no small preparation from those who are 
about to show such extraordinary force in putting it down.” If a telegraph 
line had existed from Bassorah and Aleppo to Constantinople, it would not 
only have brought us into close contact with the races of Syria and the Syrian 
Desert, but, like the telegraph from Delhi to Caleutta, have saved Damascus 
and the villages of Lebanon from the fate which has befallen them. 

Eight thousand men, with artillery and horses, are about to leave Freneh 
ports for the Levant ; eight thousand men are to follow ; thus making a total 
of sixteen thousand. Marseilles and Toulon are in a state of bustle they have 
not known since the Crimean war ; an activity which extends even to Nice, to 
which a railway is in rapid process of construction. In sending forces to Syria, 
the Emperor Napoleon has received the approval of the English Government ; 
but we trust that he is not to be allowed to march his army to Aleppo aud 
Damascus, and retain as well the ports of St. Jean d’Acre, Jaffa, and Tripoli. 
If so, and if a pretext is formed to remain in permanent occupation, a severe 
blow will be struck at our power and influence in the East, and in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Porte has announced that a peace had been concluded between the 
Druses and the Maronites, on the 10th instant ; but of course this will not 
prevent France and England from proceeding to the scene of the civil war, 
and from taking precautions that such scenes shall not be repeated, cither in 
Syria, or in the other provinces of the Turkish Empire where similar attacks 
are threatened. The Druses and the Maronites have no more right to proclaim 
peace than they had to declare war. 

Under the influence of the French menaces which have alarmed England, 
srussels and other Belgian cities have recently been the scene of very 
striking demonstrations of nationality. On Saturday the Chamber of 
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Deputies presented an address to the King, expressing their loyalty. 
His Majesty's reply was received with great enthusiasm by the Chambers 
and Provincial Councils. Intrigues have been going on along the frontiers 
which have provoked this address. The hireling newspapers of Lille and 
other \Flemish towns already absorbed by France, have asserted that 
although the upper classes wish to perpetuate the Belgian kingdom, uni- 
versal suffruge will annex the country to France. There are French agents 
along the frontier who have done their best to persuade the Belgian merchant 
and the manufacturer that it is their interest to be admitted within the cor- 
don of the French custom-houses, and to convince the poorer class of work- 
men and peasants that the Emperor has a special regard and care for the 
% blouses.” How well the Belgian press, both Flemish and French, has 
protected the population from the blandishments of these intrigters has 
been shown in the enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty which took place 
last week in various places, and more particularly at Brussels. 

The King of Naples has sent orders that all Sicily shall be evacuated, 
to avoid the horrors of civil war. Messina, Melazzo, and Syracuse are 
deserted by the royalist troops, who have left for Naples in steamers. 
Letters of the 21st announce that Garibaldi had left Palermo with from 
8,000 to 10,000 velunteers. He was expected to effect a landing on the con- 
tinent, and the chiefa of the revoltionary movement had caused an illumi- 
nation of the whole city to take place, and crowds of people filled the 
streets, shouting “ Garibaldi for ever.” With the exception of a riot, caused 
by the military, on Sunday last, Naples has remained quiet since the old 
police were disbanded. 
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THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. IV. 





MR. WAGSTAFFE EXPLAINS, ON THE AUTHORITY OF GENERAL SQUASH, OF 
CONNECTICUT, THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “ CRITTERS” AND “ CREATURES.” 


Wuen I travelled in America some years ago, in search of newer scenes 
and a newer people than the Rhine or France afford, I made the acquaint- 
ance of a very excellent gentleman from Connecticut. His name was 
Reuben Squash, and he was both a general and a judge. He was very tall, 
lean, and sallow ; he was seldom without a quid of tobacco in his mouth, 
except at dinner and other meals, and, I suppose, when he slept. He was a 
marvellously accomplished adept in the great art and mystery of spitting. 
I verily believe that in pacing about a room he could squirt through the key- 
hole without impinging upon its sides, and land the deposit safely upon the 
outer door-mat ; and that, if he took aim at any particular spot on floor or 
carpet within six or eight paces, were it no bigger than a parched pea, he 
could cover it with more than the accuracy of a chasseur de Vincennes or a 
Wimbledon rifleman. I have heard him deliver his judgments in open court 
—judgments worthy of any chief justice or lord chancellor that ever adorned 
Westminster Hall or Lincoln’s Inn—in the midst of a shower of his own 
dispersing—the attorneys, the witnesses, the spectators, and even the 
prisoner at the bar, squirting from time to time with unconscious imitation ; 
and thinking no more of it than of the act of respiration. General Squash— 
for he preferred his military to his judicial tithe—had no other defect, that I 
am aware of, and was not only a very learned but a very shrewd and sensible 
person. The particular Yankee dialect of the New England States was 
not so strongly marked in him as to attract the notice of a travelling stranger 
like myself, except now and then in the undue emphasis and prominence 
which he gave to the letter J in such words as Italian, which he pronounced 
J-talian ; and engine, which was always eng-ine; and in the constant use 
which he made of the word “critter,” as distinguished from “ creature.” 
The word was so often employed by him—to mark his contempt of people he 
did not like,—that I asked him one day to explain the exact shade of differ- 
ence between the two. I was so pleased with the utility of “critter,” as 
something less noble than “ creature,” that I have ever since been of opinion 
that, on this side of the Atlantic, we might adopt it with advantage. The 
General explained himself somewhat after this fashion :—‘ The word ‘ crea- 
ture,’” said he, “implies a certain amount of goodness, beauty, respect, and 
love—as when we talk of any of God's creatures ; whereas, ‘ critter’ is always 
associated with some idea of inferiority in the person so designated ; and of 
good, or even ill-natured contempt on the part of the speaker. Thus, when I 
tell you that Miss or Mrs. A is a creature, you will learn, if you do not 
interrupt me before I have finished speaking, that I consider her lovely either 
in her mind or person, or both. But were I to call her a ‘ critter, and no more, 
you would be justified in believing that, in my opinion, she was either a slut, 
a scold, a scandal-monger, a fool, a tippler, or a flirt, and that I had no 
respect for her. If I said to you in the street, ‘ Look at that lovely creature!’ 
it would probably be to direct your attention either to a fine woman or a 
beautiful child. But if I said, ‘Look at that pretty critter!’ the words 
might apply to a pet poodle, or a prancing horse. If I say that 
Mr. B’s grandmother is a good old creature, I mean that she is and 
has been good in the highest sense of the word, and that she is still in 
possession of those faculties of heart and mind which inspire respect and 
affection ; but if I say that she is ‘a good old critter, I imply some defi- 
ciency of character or intellect which may have pertained to her all her life, 
or be the result of old age and infirmity. So, when I call a man a ‘ critter, 
you may be sure that I think him a cheat, a fool, or a mean fellow,—a man 
that I could not fight with if he challenged me, but whom I could treat, in 








case of need, to a taste of a cowhide. Ours is a great country, sir—a very 


great country, but it swarms with critters, as you will see, if you travel much 
amongst us, and open your eyes as you go. They are the unwholesome 
growth of our over-ripe civilization, and of our too much liberty.” 

At this point I interrupted the General, and noticed that the Americans 
abused their own country and countrymen, but that they would not allow 
Englishmen to breathe a disparaging syllable. “ May I say,” I added, 
“that in my opinion you have really too much liberty ?” 

“Certainly not, sir ; Englishmen don’t understand us, and never can, until 
they have lived twenty years among us, and ceased to be Englishmen. They 
talk of us out of the fulness of their ignorance, and only stumble upon the 
truth by accident ; and when they have got it, hurt their shins over it, for 
they don’t know how to turn it to the slightest advantage. But to return to 
our critters, who are useful in their way, no doubt, like everything else that 
God has created—for even skunks must be good for something if we could 
but discover it. In every country there are critters in private life, for every 
country has its shallow-pated fools, and mean or dastardly cheats, humbugs, 
and false pretenders ; but our country has the unhappy privilege—the conse- 
quence of our over liberty—of possessing an amount of public critterism 
known to no other nation under the sun. I will cite a few examples. 

“For instance: there isamongst us a class of persons, male and female, who 
pretend to have a mission. Now, a man who thinks he has a mission is a 
bore as well as a critter; but when a hundred or so of these bores and 
critters get together, and commence talking—upon such a question, for 
instance, as the abolition of ‘nigger’ slavery, which is the favourite 
‘mission’ of a great many of our people, who have more tongue than 
brains, and who are too plentifully endowed with what I call the pernicious 
gift of the gab—critterism is rampant and triumphant. They pretend to 
hate nigger slavery so intensely (I am one who hate it sincerely) that they 
talk as if they would set all the slaves free to-morrow, even though a general 
massacre of the white population of the South were to be the certain result. 
They are so smitten with their monomania, that they not only call the black 
man their brother, but exalt him in speeches (though in nothing else) to a 
superior dignity to that of fraternity, as if a black skin were better than a 
white one, and to be a nigger were to be something like an archangel. Yet 
these same gabblers won't let a nigger go to church with them, or dine with 
them; neither will they marry their daughters to them, or even allow 
them to sit in the same omnibus or the same theatre. The effect of 
such speeches, if the niggers could hear or read them, would be to create a 
civil war, and dissolve our glorious Union. Some would call these people 
‘wicked creatures, and thus recognize, by the strength of the epithet 
employed, a certain amount of dignity in them, and respect due tithem. I 
call them silly critters—critters that talk without meaning what they say, and 
for this reason quite as much critters as mocking-birds, 

“But if such critters, who think they have a mission to abolish slavery, 
or anything else, are distasteful to me, the women with a mission are 
absolutely odious. From such critters my kindly fate protect me! What 
business has a woman with a mission? A mission implies a sender, and who 
sends women out of the sphere of their families and the care of their little 
children—or of their old fathers and mothers—to civilize savages, to prate to 
their countrymen, who are not savages, on the iniquity of drinking Lager 
bier, or Bourbon whisky ; and upon the superiority of cabbage, as an article 
of diet, to beef and mutton ? Who sends them to preach and lecture on tlre 
reform of society in its eating and drinking, its believing and its disbelieving? 
Why don’t they reform their own households? If they make every one 
happy within that little sphere, they do a great work—greater, nobler, a1! 
better than any mission they can undertake beyond its boundaries. A 
woman with a mission is a bore above all bores—a critter to be avoided—one 
whose husband and children are to be pitied, and one who, if she be not 
married, is not likely te be married, unless she keep her mission a profownel 
secret, until the unhappy victim be safely tied to her. When a woman 
lectures and preaches to gain her livelihood, I don’t so much object—and sho 
ceases to be a critter. But when she spouts in public, in pursuance of what 
she calls her mission, I object to her—avoid her—detest her. She is a 
critter, and one-of the most rampant evils of our free and enlightened 
country. 

“ You in England have established free trade, but we in this country (or in 
that benighted part of it called Ohio, for, thank Heaven, ve have not yet arrive: 
at it in Connecticut), have endeavoured to establish what is called Free Love. 
The Free Lovers have their annual, if not monthly, meetings, and their own 
particular organ or newspaper, published daily or weekly. They maintain 
the doctrine, with much palaver, that marriage is a slavery worse than that 
of the niggers, and that as soon as a woman has grown weary of a man’s society, 
and finds him too poor to buy her hoops, crinolizes, and other trash, it is a strictly 
moral and proper act, ordained by Heaven and Nature, and only disallowed 
by the foolish prejudices of a spurious Christianity, that she be divorced. 1 
suppose that in your country the police would interfere with the meetings: 
of any shameless critters, male or female, who should have impudence and 
folly enough to get up in the face of day, and maintain such atrocities 
as these? But in our country we allow the critters to talk, and even to 
act, and there is no remedy, except in public opinion, for which they don’t 
care a straw. 

“ Less offensive than these, but very disagreeable in their own peculiar way, 
are the female disciples of a critter called Bloomer, who walk about the streets 
in trowsers, with petticoats hanging no farther down than their knees, like 
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exaggerated, overgrown, stupid schoolgirls. What is the use of critters like 
these? Could one of them walk down your Strand or Regent-street without 
a mob at her heels, and a stale potato or rotten egg at her head ?” 

“T think not,” said I. 

“T esteem your countrymen all the more to know it,” said the General, 
pleasantly ; “but in our country the brazen critters walk about as if they 
were peripatetic advertisements, to catch the attention of those about to 
marry, crying out to them loudly,—‘ Don’t be such fools ; these are the 
choicest specimens of womankind. Take them—and then go hang your- 
selves’ And almost as bad as these are the silly critters who waddle 
along the pathways where free and respectable citizens have to pass 
upon their honest business—wearing hoops of a circumference large enough 
to enclose half a dozen fat nigger-women, and looking about'as graceful in 
form as haystacks upon legs ; besides costing four times as much for their ugly 
and extensive attire as would clothe a modest and lovely woman, with all 
the grace and elegance that art and fashion in their best days could add to 
the charms of Nature. Has your country as many of these critters as ours 
has ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said I, “and more than as many. But as yet your 
country—as far as I can see—if it have not escaped the preposterous hoop 
has not been attacked by the scarlet petticoat, and worse still, by the scarlet 
stocking. Surely, if the definition be correct, you would call any woman a 
critter who walked down Broadway with stockings like Cardinal Wolsey’s or 
the Pope's, especially if she held up her hoop out of the mud, or the dirt, or 
the saliva (I beg pardon), to show them.” 

“ Critters, of course,” said the General ; “and none but a critter would wear 
any stocking but a white one ; and more than this, none but a critter would 
allow any outer barbarian, like you or me, to know the colour of her 
stockings. If of stockings, why not of garters? No! Modesty—pure, gentle, 
unsophisticated— the modesty that is no sooner seen than it is admired, loved 
and idolized, never wears hoops or scarlet stockings ; never makes itself unduly 
conspicuous and positively ungraceful by art, but trusts to nature, like the 
flowers of the meadow, or the roses of the garden. My opinion is, and I stick 
to it, in spite of the stupid thing called fashion, that a fine woman looks as 
preposterous in a hoop, or any other frippery, as a rose would if bedizened 
with tinfoil, or a lily bespattered with spangles. But I find,” continued 
the General, suddenly, “that I am pressing somewhat hard upon the 
women, as if they were the only critters. Not so. The male critters are 
worse and more numerous. They invade Congress, they poke their noses 
into the universities, into the church, into the lecture-room, into the mass- 
meeting, the indignation-meeting, and the state legislature. They are to be 
met with everywhere, like the darned mosquitoes in the month of July.” 

“TI know what you mean by a critter,” said I; “but, General, can 
you not give me a short pithy definition of the word, fit to be put into 
the next edition of Webster's or Worcester’s Dictionary ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the General, “but, according to my idea, a 
critter is either a mean, sneaking, false-hearted wretch, or a silly good- 
natured — critter in fact! There is no other word to express the meaning. 
The critter is not a snob exactly, nor a‘gent, nor a prig, nor a muff, 
nor a simpleton, nor an idiot, not an ass, supposing he ranks among 
the lords of the creation; nor a flirt, nor a senseless scandal-monger, 
if she belong to the other sex ; but I can’t define the meaning of the word 
exactly—a critter is a critter; and it would give me, Reuben Squash, 
immortal satisfaction, if there were not a single specimen left, male or 
female, in the world. Were there no critters in society, I feel that I should 
become a philanthropist. As it is, I keep out of all the ‘isms,’ and feel that 
I could hate my fellow-creatures, because of the critters among them. But 
{ think better of it before I say my prayers and go to bed—and don’t.” 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 


BY THE SILENT MEMBER, 


__ We are “pairing off” in extraordinary numbers “ for the rest of the Session.” 
The Opposition Member meets his Whipper-in, and finds the political barometer, 
unlike the atmospheric, at “set fair.’ Gladstone, it is whispered, is “ going,” 
and only holds office pro tem., and the Opposition Whip, full of gratitude for the 
deliverance, asks whether a more Conservative Minister than Palmerston could 
be found on the other side of the House. Being further interrogated, he admits, 
in a certain tone of caution and reserve, that no great party motion, designed to 
eject the Palmerston Ministry, is likely to be made this Session. By this time the 
Derbyite Member ventures to say he supposes, in such case, there is no objection 
to his “ pairing.” Well, perhaps there is not, if he pairs with a safe man, and will 
take care to be within reach of the telegram and the mail-train. Armed with this 
information, the Conservative is not long before he meets with a Liberal Member, 
like-minded with himself, thoroughly jaded and knocked up by committee-rooms 
by day, and night sittings prolonged until three o’clock the next morning. The 
Liberal in turn betakes himself to Mr. Brand, tmparts the pleasing news that the 
Derbyites have no great party moye on the board, and demands congé. “ Hem!” 
Says that responsible functionary, rubbing his chin: “ you are sure you want a 
little fresh air?” The Whig M.P. nods a vigorous affirmative. ‘“ Why, then, I 
think you may pair, if you take care it is with a safe man, and if you do not go 
too far out of town.” 
- With all this going on, I was surprised to see so many members come down on 
+h onday to hear Palmerston’s speech on the National Defences. A rumour 
an Gladstone had finally resigned, at the Cabinet Council held on Saturday, was 
x Ing about, and it derived some confirmation from his absence on Monday. Our 
oble Viscount is not strong in terminable annuities, or any other financial 
mystery; and, under ordinary circumstances, he would have brought his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer under his arm, to make sure of him, and, if necessary, 
tied him to the table of the House. 





But Gladstone left his chief to pull through — 


as well as he could, and did not put in an appearance all night. When Mr. Hub- 
bard, and other financial authorities, warned us that we should pay more interest 
upon terminable annuities than if we made an addition to the National Debt, Sir 
G. C. Lewis—whom rumour already points out as Mr. Gladstone’s successur=—Tuse 
to defend the First Lord, and do the work of his right hon. and absent colleague. 
On Tuesday night Mr. Gladstone was present, but being interrogated by Mr. 
Disraeli as to the day fixed for his motion on the Paper Duties, replied that he 
did not know what Lord Palmerston’s arrangements were! This from Mr. Glad- 
stone !—who, at the beginning of the Session, would have named the day first, and 
told his “noble friend” afterwards. “It is a settled thing,” we said to each 
other,—‘ Gladstone must have resigned.” At the day sitting on Wednesday, 
those who watched the movements of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—and they 
were a pretty large majority of the House—observed that he did not sit upon the 
Treasury Bench, but had something to tell every member he came near, until he 
settled down. on one of those cross-benches below the bar which face the Speaker, 
where Baron Rothschild engaged him for a long time in conversation. We all 
believe it to be Mr. Gladstone’s intention to retire from the Government and from 
the House of Commons at the close of the Session, when he has carried his Budget 
and his new scheme of taxation through Parliament, and rehabilitated the finances. 
The state of his health, which is certainly unsatisfactory, and excites the appre- 
hensions of his friends, will then be adduced as the reason for his secession from 
St. Stephens. He will devote a year or two to learned leisure and Homeric 
studies, and then, when Parliament is disgusted with a series of peddling, paltry 
Whig budgets, which are pretty sure to ensue, and sighs for something bold and 
comprehensive, Mr. Gladstone will be persuaded to re-enter Parliament, and 
will again don the gold robe of the Exchequer. 

This is ataking programme. But will Mr. Gladstone have the courage and self- 
denial to carry it out ¢ Will he be permitted to do so? There are politicians below 
the gangway who have learned to look upon the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with affectionate interest and admiration. I learn that from this quarter Mr. 
Gladstone hears the language of earnest dissuasion. He is told that England has 
need of him and of his commanding eloquence. He is implored to throw in his lot 
with the party of progress. He is besought to remain in the Ministry until next 
Session, in order that he may enjoy the exquisite pleasure of coupling the repeal 
of the Paper Duty with some bill imposing taxation which the Lords must needs 
accept in its integrity, from the impossibility of divorcing the repealing and im- 
posing clauses. ‘These and other baits are held out to the great orator. A public 
man is for the most part easily persuaded that he can serve his country better in 
office than in opposition—that she demands his services, and will deeply deplore 
his retirement from her councils. Still, Mr. Gladstone’s self-respect and amour _ 
propre have been so deeply wounded on the China Vote, the National Defences, 
the Privilege Question, and the Paper Duties, that the Derbyites to a man, and 
two-thirds of the Ministerialists, say he ought to have resigned three weeks ago. 

There has been some lively quarrelling in the tea-room and smoking-room 
about the Bankruptcy Bill. When a bill is strangled or chloroformed out of 
existence, we always hold an inquest upon it, and try to fix somebody with the 
murder. The City M.P.s will have it that Bethell has been guilty of infanticide, 
and that he might have carried the Bill if he had not taken offence at the want 
of deference shown him by the House in regard, first, to the compensation clauses 
of his scheme; and, secondly, to the non-trader clauses of the Bankrupty Bill 
proper. Others, who take a broader view, propose to try every member who has 
taken up the time of the House unnecessarily during the Session. ‘ Let the 
galled jade wince.” I have no remorse to express. ‘The indictment will be of 
immense length if it names all the participes criminis. We are all agreed, how- 
ever, about the ringleaders and chief offenders. There is Gladstone, for example, 
naturally wordy and diffuse, who insists upon treating every financial topic in 
what is called the exhaustive style, doubtless because it exhausts both the subject 
and the audience. Another arch-culprit is Horsman. Consider how much time 
he has occupied in his personal quarrels and squabbles, his vindictive animosity 
against Palmerston, Russell, Gladstone, Charles Wood, and Bright, and the bitter 
opposition he has waged to the Commercial Treaty, the financial measures, and 
the Reform Bill of the Government. Horsman’s speeches are not only savage 
and tomahawkish, but awfully long. The time he has taken to prepare all these 
speeches would have enabled him to achieve some great act of legislation; the 
time occupied in delivering them, to say nothing of the replies they have elicited, 
would have sufficed to pass 400 at least out of the 530 clauses of the Bankruptcy 
Bill. 

Sir Charles Napier and the old admirals being brought before the same court 
martial, have been unanimously found guilty of maundering on the subject of the 
British Navy, and repeating the same thing fifty times. Sir Charles has been a 
dreadful bore all through the Session, and he has been steadily resented by Admiral 
Walcott. The only compensation we have latterly had was in laughing at the old 
salt a night or two ago, when, such is the intellectual obfuscation produced by three- 
o'clock sittings, that Sir Charles, on one of his motions being put, said in a loud 
voice, * The Ayes have it,” looked round with an air of satisfaction on observing 
that no one spoke for the Noes, heard the Speaker declare “‘ The Ayes have it,’ 
and then discovered by the peal of laughter which followed, that he had been 
voting against his own amendment, and procuring its utter and deserved 
rejection. 

Mr. Bentinck has gone down to Cowes with his yacht; yet he must be summoned 
to plead for having spoken against time,—for having interposed dilatory and ob- 
structive motions and instructions, with the view to defeat the Reform Bill. He 
was great upon time-bargains and stamp duties; but does he suppose we could 
not see with half an eye that he was eloquent upon Sir J. Barnard’s Act and 
prolix against the Commercial Treaty with France, because he was tiding the 
second reading of the Reform Bill over Easter, and shelving Lord John for the 
Session ? 

But what if we consider Lord John Russell himself the Thurtell of the Bank. 
ruptcy Bill? To the casual observer he seems to have no more to do with the 
withdrawal of the Bankruptcy Bill than with the abdication of the English 
summer or the inodorous state of the Thames in July. Yet I heard a pretty 
thesis the other night, which made the Foreign Secretary responsible for the 
Attorney General’s disgrace and the disgust of the City. We all knew that Lord 
John’s Bill could not pass this year a month before it was withdrawn. I gained 
some credit among my constituents by prophesying, the second week in April, 
that it could not go through the House in the same Session with such a budget. 
If Lord John had had equal discernment, we might have seen the Bankruptcy 
Bill, the London Corporation Bill, the Highways Bill, and half a dozen other 
useful measures pass. Finally, when the day arrived for going into committee 
on the Bill, say on the 4th of June, the youngest member and the most sanguine 
member alike knew that the Bill was doomed. A cloud of instructions and 
whole pages of amendments bristled upon the votes; and on Monday, the 4th, 
we went down to the House expecting to hear Lord John don the crape and 
black hatband, and deliver the funeral speech. But the noble lord still gravely 
assumed that the Bill was to go on, and might pass. He wanted to hear member 
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after member get up and adjure him to withdraw the Bill, intending, after a cer- 
tain covness, to give way. But Mr. Disraeli sat still and made no sign, and no 
one @lse took the initiative. There was “ no pressure brought to bear in favour of 
the withdrawal of the Bill!” The pressure which Lord John, it is argued, 
should have seen and recognized, was the pressure of time and the fair claims 
of « measures. That week occupied in the discussion whether we should go 
into mittee on "the Reform Bill lost us the Bankruptcy Bill. If Lord John 
had made an early and a handsome surrender of his measure, instead of waiting 
for Mr. Disraeli as Lord Chatham waited for Sir Richard Strachan, the House 
might by this time have surrounded the non-trader clauses with all 
safeguards, and have sent this sea-serpent of bills to the Upper House of Par- 
liament. 


I can’t compliment our Noble Viscount on the way in which the public busi- 
ness has been conducted this Session. The latest example is the postponement 
of the vote on the National Defences. If the resolution which had been agreed 
to by the Cabinet upon the National Defences had been published a day or two 
before in the Votes the House would have agreed to it on Monday night, and the 
postponement for a week would have been unnecessary. The result will be that 
members will have a week's time to prepare elaborate speeches, and it will be a 
mercy if we are not visited with an adjourned debate. This is of a piece with 
the rest of the Session. The Session of 1860 will be known as the Session of 
Adjourned Debates. One day the Budget gave way to the Reform Bill; and then, 
when the Reform Bill in turn gave way to the Budget, the repeated adjournments 
made the debates languid and desultory to the last degree. Members had time 
to forget what was said before, and did not hesitate to repeat the arguments that 
had been more forcibly urged by others. Nothing was settled out of hand, but 
we had half a dozen bills scattered on the table that were only put into the 
Speaker's possession to be taken out again, and hung up for a week or two. 
‘This is not the way to get through work of any kind, and House-of-Commons 
work least of all, which requires to be served up hot, like an omelette soufflée, or 
else it becomes heavy and wants relish. While the Reform Bill was waiting for a 
second reading, at the end of April, the Malt Duty was again to be considered, 
the Paper Duty waited for a third reading (another adjourned debate), the repeal 
of Sir J. Barnard’s Act (prohibiting time-bargains on the Exchange) stood for a 
second reading (a third adjourned debate), and a heap of Customs resolutions, 
warehouse charges, and reduced duties were still to be considered, which have 
only just struggled into legislative existence. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 
(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
Tuurspay EvENING. 


Lord Palmerston’s programme of the Defences tallies exactly with the view 
that I presented last week, namely, the enlargement of the outworks of the naval 
works on the southern coast, and the creation of an arsenal for warlike stores in 
the centre of the kingdom—Cannock Chase, in Staffordshire, being the point 
selected, where land is cheap and coal and iron plentiful, and where access by 
rail is easy from all points. It is not likely that any substantial opposition will 
be offered to these propositions in the House of Commons, more especially as the 
money is to be raised in the least onerous manner—by loans upon annuities,— 
and taken by instalments. 

There will be only one sharp fight more in Parliament, and that will be on the 
small question of equalizing the Customs’ Duty upon Foreign Paper to the Excise 
tax upon home-made, the difference being only the cost of the Excise collection 
beyond that of the Customs. The English papermakers object to this equaliza- 
tion, on the ground that the material is dearer here than it is abroad. Mr. Glad- 
stone and his supporters, however, contend that the proposed change is for the 
benefit of that great body, the consumers; and that, in fact, it is also in accord- 
ance with the true doctrines of political economy, which soon equalize prices at 


home and abroad. But the main feature of the discussion will be the correct | 


reading of the Treaty with France, to which the House of Commons has given its 
formal assent. This point will naturally be dwelt upon by Lord John Russell, 
and will probably decide the question against Mr. Disraeli and the papermakers. 
The Government will be guided by the opinion of the law officers on this point. 
That part of the Ride in Hyde Park, lately opened into Kensington Gardens, 
was stopped up yesterd»y, and the twenty-six yards of crossing which is so much 
complained of by the neighbouring inhabitants, as dangerous to children and 
nursemaids, is for the moment closed, and will probably be discontinued as a ride. 
The equestrian interests have begun to make a stir, and have got up an organiza- 
tion in favour of the extension of the Ride. Forms of petition are left for signa- 


ture at all the Clubs in St. James's, and at other public places. It is astonishing, | 


when one goes to see the “ground” of contention, what. a small matter may 


excite so much local activity. It is probable that Mr. Cowper will be obliged— | 
as we anticipated last week—to give way, and to withdraw the intended privilege | 


from the riding community. 

A more unequivocal move of the First Commissioner of Works is the with- 
drawal of the iron fences from the public statues. The lively little equestrian 
statue of George ILI. in Pall Mall East, looks much better since the iron palings 
have been removed. Workmen are now engaged in removing the “defences” 
from the statue of King Charles “that’s at Charing Cross.” 
pile itself were removed, it would be a great advantage in every way. It could 
be put back in a line with George LV. ( par nobile fratrum) in Trafalgar Square, 
and make way for the opening of the Strand into the Mall in St. James’s Park, 
which are in a direct line with each other. The destruction of two or three old 
houses would open this most necessary communication, and greatly improve the 
appearance of the whole neighbourhood. If this is too much at present, the open- 
ing into the Park from Spring Gardens ought to be widened by the abolition of 
a single house, which is Crown property, and only held by a lease of some half- 
dozen vears. 

If Mr. Cowper will effect these improvements, and finish Carlton Terrace, by 
pulling down the old stables of the Prince Regent, he will do much to make 
his edileship popular. The stables of the First Gentleman (and roué) of 


Europe have had a sufficiently long spell of freedom from demolition. The | 
Statue of King Charles need not be so proud of “the divinity that doth hedge a | 


king,” seeing that it was buried during the Commonwealth, and dug upagain after 
the Restoration. In his hot indignation against the Lords, for their recent refusal 
to repeal the Paper Duties, Mr. Whalley, M.P., threatens a statue of Cromwell 
by public subscription. Such a monument should be of bronze, at least, if not 
wre perennius, It is not likely that any site for a statue of the Great Repub- 
lican (as Lord’Lyndhurst called him) would_be granted upon property apper- 
taining to the Crown. 

Talking of monuments and street obstructions—the Guard’s Memorial at the 
bottom of Waterloo Place, is evidently too massive a piece of stonework for 
the situation. It is evidently not “the right thing in the right place.” Feelings 
of gratitude naturally gave way to taste and public convenience, when the beauty 
and openness of that great thoroughfare was permitted to be destroyed by this very 
imposing monument or mausoleum. The figures of the three guardsmen—Tria 
juncta in uno—on the side looking towards the Park, are decidedly full of character 
—hard, massive, and_decisive,—worthy representations of the men of the three 
battalions who held the hill at Inkerman for ten solid hours against the whole 
Russian force. But =the other ornaments promise ill, and report speaks any 
thing but favourably“of the figure of Glory that is to crown the summit. 

A feature has been added to dramatic affairs this last week. And, in regard 
of this,a pertinent—certainly not impertinent—question may, perhaps, be hazarded. 
In all gravity let us put it; since we are ready believers with even a few assu- 
rances. Are the “ Zouaves,’ now playing at the Princess’s Theatre, in certain 
supposed serious interludes of their own, presented amidst the fire of Sebastopol 
—name of might—ay, of dolor, to many minds!—genuine combants, or “men 
in buckram?” We would, for obvious reasons, much prefer that these were 
the “true men.” For, besides the easy assurance that they can como thus 
amiably to amuse ug, simply in their grotesque and exhilarating manner, we have 
the advantage of discovering that, after all, these renowned and dreadful warriors 
really do not spend all their time amidst rifles, crooked swords, and wild cats ; 
but that they have a dulcet side to their dispositions. However, apart from this 
reassuring surmise that these, after all, are the real men—and therefore that the 
Londoners have to welcome and not repel them—certes, there seemeth some- 
thing suspicious—something of the unaccountable—in this transference of their 
ardour, dexterity, and dash from the battle-fields of the Crimea actually to 
the theatres of capitals, noisy alone with pleasure-careering carriages! This 
contemplation of Comus and of comedy, instead of cartridges, is a positive relief, 
only less assuasive than the diversion which we may contrive to obtain here in 
town, out of these very unexpected exploits of our ferocious friends. We sup- 
pose we must call these representatives of the “ Zouaves” a success. At all 
events, it is a very curious and novel exhibition, and the enterprise of Mr. A. 
Harris has been distinctly displayed in an importation so provocative of that 
very very valuable commodity—wonder. Wonder, in truth, is the lever which 
lifts all our curious things into being. From the crusade of a Garibaldi, conquer- 
ing by a name alone, to an advertisement of cashmeres or calicoes, wonder is the 
true talisman, leading—through the very force of the mystery—to victory. 

Last week we made some general observations relative to an excellent design 
which, by the Council of the * Crystal Palace Company,” has been laid before 
the public. We call, this week, earnestly, the attention of all lovers of art—and 
their name is not million, but millions—to the fact that, on the 31st of this 
present July, the lists of members will be closed. 

The really great feature in these “Art Unions” is, in the instance of the 





| 


“ Crystal Palace Art Union,” carried to its most popular and perfect extent. We 


| mean that of self-selection. Each one chooses for himself—trusts his own taste 


—pleases his own fancy. And there is really a wilderness of beautiful objects to 
choose from. To us it appears that the difficulty will be in selection. Prizes 
of all kinds are doubly’ delightful things: first, inasmuch as we have the 
surprise of success, where failure was a thing possible; secondly, because the 
inherent value of the thing carries its own conviction of pleasantness in the pos- 
session. ‘Thus chance itself becomes an added element of gratification. 

And at how cheap a rate do we procure that which may probably prove to be 
a most gotable chance! Each member, for every guinea subscribed, will acquire 
the right of selecting, for himself, one of the productions. 

It is something in these hard, dry, barren times, to have the resources of 
Grecian and Roman Art, the graces and glories of sculpture, and the achieve- 





If the cumbrous 





| ments of painting, brought, as by a lucky touch, within the reach of every one. 


Each person, we think, found how even a slight thing has evoked a pleasant 
| thought. The eye, resting for a moment on a beautiful embodied idea, will relax 
of its severity. 

Photography and stereoscopic views, and examples of chromo-lithography, are 
included in the “‘ Presentation Works,’ from which subscribers have the right of 
immediate selection. 

The series of Prize Works already completed and on exhibition, comprise some 
very remarkable productions. They include some clever pictures, groups, and 
statuettes in marble, by W. C. Marshall, R.A., Durham, Munro, Miller, &c., of 
high excellence. But it is in the Art Manufactures that this Art Union has 
evidenced its greatest success at present; and this is sufficient to establish its 
claims to public patronage. 

The specimens of the modern Majolica, by Minton, both for importance in 
size, and merit in execution, are the finest works yet produced in this branch of 
Art. The large Pucellas vases of the same manufacture, in the Sévres style, a5 
also that in which the Parian ware is combined with porcelain, are remarkable 
examples of the perfection to which English Ceramic Art has at‘ained. Cope- 
land’s reproduction of the Limoges enamelling, is of the highest order of art. 

The vases executed on the Worcester enamels by Kerr and Binns uphold tbe 
reputation of that firm, and Elkington has enriched the collection by some fine 
works in electro-silver and gold. The fac-similes of some of the Greek vases; 
—earliest exponents of fectile art, by Battan and Son—evidence the fidelity 
and artistic feeling which characterize their reproduction. 

But probably the greatest impulse has been given to English glass mapt 
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factures, as evidenced by the examples from Pellatt. These are, in the highest 
degree, admirable, both for purity of form and refinement of style in the engraved 
decoration. There is a delicacy in these works quite wnique. This beautiful 
material, whose fragility has been made the excuse for heavy and clumsy forms, 
is here proved capable of realizing outlines of the most classical shapes, and vying 
in lightness with the famous products of Venice. 

The concert given at St. James’s Hall, on Friday evening, July 20th, in aid of 
the Brough Fund, was not a financial success. The finest orchestra in England 
—in the world,—a long list of leading vocalists, and a programme embracing 
numerous specimens of every school of music, vocal and instrumental, were 
powerless to draw an audience sufficient to pay much more than the working 
expenses. The ladies and gentlemen brought together by the kind exertions of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, all of whom gave their gratuitous services on this occasion, 
represented an amount of talent which could not have been engaged under two 
hundred pounds. There was no deficiency of attraction, as far as they were 
concerned ; and, unless concerts have gone out of fashion, or have lost their hold 
upon the general public, the thin attendance at the Hall must be attributed to 
bad management on the part of the committee. They did their best, no doubt, 
according to their experience, but there must have been some errors of judgment 
in fixing the prices, or placing the entertainment before the public. The concert 
alone, without any appeal to charitable feelings on behalf of the widow and 
children of a popular author, ought certainly to have drawn a far larger 
attendance. 

The mixed professional and amateur dramatic performance at Drury-lane 
Theatre, on Wednesday evening, the 25th inst., in which services quite as valuable 
were freely given, produced a more favourable result. The large Louse was fairly 
filled, at advanced prices, by a patient and distinguished audience. The working 
committee of five (acting and stage managers, secretary, and treasurers), aided 
by a body of volunteer check and money-takers, succeeded in getting the doors 
open about ten minutes after the appointed time. Those who know the height 
and breadth of Drury-lane Theatre, its number of bewildering staircases and 
tortuous passages, will understand how a small staff of amateur officers, 
unfamiliar with the place, had to run, and order, and shout, before the great 
bolts of the outer-doors could be drawn. Literary gentlemen and artists were 
shut up in those stifling prison-houses devoted to money-takers, to chink 
sovereigns and shufile silver, like bankers’ clerks, for several hours, and give out 
mysterious check-cards, in all colours, bearing inscriptions drawn up in an 
These are the amateur services that are purely charitable on 
On the stage, 


unknown tongue. 
these occasions, for no applause or publicity is obtained for them. 
the complicated arrangements were carried out without any hitch or delay; the 
management and company of the Princess’s, the Strand, the Adelphi, the Olympic, 
and the Haymarket, did their work charitably and well; the addresses were 
feclingly recited, and loudly applauded ; the amateur burlesque was got through, 
aided by popular professional actresses, and the curtain fell after a full five hours’ 
It is impossible to say, at present, what the receipts amounted 
The net proceeds to be 


entertainment. 
to; but they will be published, no doubt, in due time. 
carried to the Fund may amount to £150. 

On Saturday evening next, the 28th instant, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, in 
connection with Mr. John Parry, have generously volunteered to give a special 
performance in aid of the Fund ; and there is a talk of a theatrical performance, 
and a subscription at Manchester; and an amateur repetition of the “ Forty 
Thieves,” by the “ Savage Club,” at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. In the mean 
time an account has been opened at Messrs. Coutts & Co., the bankers, in the 
joint names of Messrs. Francis Talfourd and John Hollingshead, the honorary 
treasurers; and donations are said to be coming in slowly, but favourably. 
Amongst the subscribers are Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. John 
Leech, with many other gentlemen honourably distinguished in literature 
and art. 

The late Robert B. Brough is worthy of more exertions than these, on behalf of 
his family, if only that he possessed the virtue of writing nothing that he did not 
believe in, 








LITERARY MISCELLANIES.—No. I. 


SIR HANS SLOANE AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


_Iv is always interesting and generally instructive to trace back an event in 
history, an important discovery in science, or a great national institution, to 
its early origin, and connect it with the man to whom it first presented itself 
a an iden, “Thin ion tee may have thought capable of great development, 
but its future has generally been veiled in obscurity, as, indeed the future of 
every human aspiration or invention must be. It happens, however, more 
frequently than is often supposed, that the character and history of the origi- 
hator or inventor throw great and useful light on the after condition and 
history of the invention. His intentions are sometimes expressed, his expec- 
tations announced, his hopes indicated,—and we may judge from these how 
at he was worthy of his suggestion, and how completely in some cases the 
whole of the real value and excellence of what he had discovered were for- 
gotten in some trifling and temporary result anticipated. With a view to 
illustrate this, we propose to offer to our readers, from time time, a sketch of 
the early advocates and pioneers of knowledge, in connection in each case of 
‘ole one subject or department in advancing which they were especially 
remarkable. We begin with Srr Hans SLoane, whose private collections 
formed the Meade of the Barrisn Museum . and we may safely say that very 
few men could be named whose personal exertions have produced larger 
results, or whose intentions have been better carried out for the benefit of 
their country. 

He offers a remarkable instance of the advantage that may arise from 
the careful and intelligent accumulation and wise disposal of those various 
objects of interest which, in the hands of the mere collector or the careless 
inheritor, are so often useless to every one, but which, properly placed, and 
“tfving as a nucleus, have, in his case, grown into our national Musewn. We 


| can assure our readers that this institution, still too little appreciated b 
many, contains an amount of treasures, daily increasing, com with whi 
almost all foreign establishments of the same kind must already. be regarded 
as secondary and unimportant. oon 
Hans Sloane, born in 1660, in the north of Ireland, very early devoted 
himself to the study of Medicine and Natural History. Asa young man, he 
became intimate with Robert oo and John Ray, two of the most eminent 
ursuers of natural science of his day. After studying for four years in 
| st a he visited France, making an extended tour through that country 
before returning to London; and shortly afterwards (in 1687) he went out to 
Jamaica with the Duke of Albemarle, who had been appointed governor of 
the British possessions in the West Indies, The duke dying almost immedi- 
ately, Sloane’s stay in the West Indies was limited to fifteen months ; and 
the result was the accumulation of an enormous mass of material, afterwards 
worked up and made the foundation of a great work in two thick folio 
volumes, admirably illustrated, containinga very complete account of the whole 
Natural History of the island, with figures of all new species. Of these two 
volumes, one was published eighteen years, and the other thirty-eight years, 
after the date of his return. It is only fair to say that in these volumes, 
besides the descriptions of special choca of Natural History, there is a full, 
clear, and accurate account of everything that came under the notice of the 
author, and that very little seems to have escaped his notice. In the preface 
of his first volume he makes the following remarks on the advantage of such 
books as that he was publishing, and we quote the passage because we think 
it useful and applicable, not only with reference to his own book, but to the 
great national collection which has arisen from the foundation laid by him ;—~ 


“Tt may be asked to what purpose serve such accounts. I answer that 
the knowledge of Natural History, being observation of matters of fact, ix 
more certain than most others, and in my slender opinion less subject te 
mistakes than reasonings, hypotheses, and deductions are. And on this 
occasion I have heard it reported of Gabriel Naudé that he used to say he 
acquiesced in the Ecclesiastical History, doubted the Civil, and believed the 
Natural. There are things we are sure of, so far as our senses are not 
fallible, and which, in all probability, have been ever since the Creation, and 
will remain till the end of the wail the same condition we now find them. 
They afford great matter of admiring the power, wisdom, and providence of 
Almighty God in creating and preserving the things He has created. There 
appears so much contrivance in the variety of beings preserved from the 
beginning of the world, that the more any man searches the more he will 
admire, and conclude them very ignorant in the history of nature who say 
they were the productions of chance.” 


We may give a further proof of the intelligent and instructed eye with 
which Dr. Sloane examined the objects that came under his notice, both at 
home and abroad. Living at a time when the true nature of fossils was 
hardly admitted, and when the possibility of their being the extinct repre- 
sentatives of a world of vastly anterior date was not even suspected, he yet 
finds “another advantage” in the study of the Natural History of foreign 
countries, which, as he says, “the knowledge of what is produced there 
naturally brings, namely, the consideration of the causes of some very strange 





_ Transactions, which had for some time been suspended. 


but certain matters of fact. It has puzzled the philosophers of all ages to 
give an account, how parts of vegetables and animals, real sea-shells, and 
substances, should be found remote from the seas wherein they seem to 
have been produced and bred. This panne will appear stranger when 
it is made out that many of the substances, as for instance, corals, echint 
marint (sea eggs), the palates and tongues of fishes hereafter described, and 
which now live and breed in the seas adjoining to Jamaica, and no nearer 
than some few degrees on this side, are found in as great plenty in the inland 
parts of England, imbedded in the earth, clay, sand, chalk, or stone, as if it 
had once been the natural place of their production and increase. This 
I was very much surprised to find.” He adds that some of the new ferns he 
describes and figures, “may be discovered upon some of the stones or slates 
which lie in plenty in the strata over the coal-pits in many parts of England.” 
It is true that no absolute identity can be traced, but the sugvestion is that of 
un observant naturalist, and suggests an escape from a difficulty founded on 
sound natural history principles as then undeistood. 

Dr. Sloane had been admitted a member of the Royal Society in 1684, and 
on his return from the West Indies (in 1696), his collections, really astonishing 
for their value and extent, were described in a memoir presented to the 
Society by Ray, and published in their Transactions, 

Before that, however (in 1693), he had been elected secretary of the 
Society, and distinguished himself by continuing the publication of the 
He continued to 
hold the office of secretary till 1712. In 1708 he was elected a foreign 
member of the Royal Academy of Paris—then, as now, one of the highest 
honours that a man of science can receive; and in 1716 was created a 
baronet. In the same year he was elected president of the College of 
Physicians, which position he held for sixteen years. Eleven years after- 


wards, in 1727, on the death of Sir Isaac Newton, _he became president of 


the Royal Society, an office which he resigned in 1740, on attaining the age 
of fourscore. Immediately afterwards he retired to his country-house at 
Chelsea, of which place he had purchased the manor about twenty years 
before, distinguishing the occasion by presenting to the Society of A pothecaries 
the entire freehold of their botanic gardens. ‘ He did not, however, pass 
into that kind of solitude which excludes men from society: he received at 
Chelsea, as he had done at London (in his house at Bloomsbury) the visits of 
people of distinction, of all learned foreigners, of the royal family, who some- 
times did him the honour ; and, what was still more to his praise, he never 
refused admittance or advice to rich or poor who came to consult him con- 
cerning their health.” 

Although of weakly constitution, and confined to his chamber for three 
years, from the age of sixteen, by a spitting of blood, which interrupted the 
regular course of his studies, and to which he was always more or less 
subject, “ he managed, by extreme care and temperance, to prolong his life 
far beyond the ordinary bounds prescribed for the age of man, being himself 
an example of the truth of his favourite maxim, that sobriety, temperance, 
and moderation are the best preservatives, and the most powertul that 
Nature has vouchsafed to mankind.” It was not till he had entered his 
ninetieth year that he began to ce mplain of pains, and to be sensible of a 
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universal decay. The approach of death, however, brought no terrors, and he 
expired, after a short illness of three days, on the 11th January, 1752. 

ir Hans Sloane was in the highest sense of the word a collector of curio- 
sities. Nothing seems to have come amiss; and during a long and active 
lif, having abundant means, and gifted with a large amount of intelligence, 
he was enabled to bring together a series of the most extensive and remark- 
abie Tijects then known, in almost every department of science and art. 
Aware of the great value of his collection, which was admirably arranged 
and catalogued in thirty-eight volumes folio and eight quarto, and which, he 
states in his will, had actually cost him 50,0007. in money, and with his usual 
liberality—for he had been throughout his life liberal, not only by large 
benefactions in money to almost every public institution in ound about 
London, but also by distributing from his rich stores duplicates wherever 
they could be most useful—he bequeathed the whole (including his manor 
house at Chelsea) to the British nation, on condition that the Parliament 
should pay over to his estate the sun of 20,0001—considered to be scarcely 
more than the intrinsic value of the gold end silver medals, the ores and the 
precious stones found in it. 

The country, as represented by Parliament, accepted the legacy, giving up 
the manor house to the trustees of his estate, and nobly fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the will, thus becoming possessed of a nucleus round which has 
since heen accumulated those other stores placed with his original collections 
in the British Museum. The list of objects brought together is worthy of 
mention. It includes 22,000 medals and coins, 542 precious stones, 700 
cameos and intaglios, 268 seals, more than 6,000 specimens of minerals, 
about as many shells, about half that number of corals, sponges, crustacean, 
and other marine animals ; 1,555 fishes, 1,172 birds, 521 reptiles, 1,886 
quadrapeds, 5,429 insects, 12,800 vegetable a agg. 756 anatomical 
weparations, upwards of 50,000 volumes of books, a large number richly 
ulustrated ; 3,566 manuscripts, 310 pictures and drawings, and between two 
and three thousand miscellanea. 

In the year 1753 an act of Parliament was passed for the purchase of this 
collection, and also of the Harleian manuscripts, and “ for procuring one 
general repository for the better reception and more convenient use of the 
said collection, and additions thereto.” A sum of about 100,000/. was raised 
under this act by a lottery; and, after paying the trustees of Sir Hans 
Sloane and of the Harleian collection, and also for the purchase and repairs 
of Montagu House,* there still remained a sum for investment, to provide 
for the supervision of these treasures. 

There was, however, immediately added to them the Cottonian library, 
recently bequeathed by Major Arthur Edwards, who also left a reversion of 
a sum of 7,0001. The collections being moved to Montagu House, the 
Museum was opened there for study and public inspection on the 15th 
January, 1759. 

It is curious to contrast the regulations of the trustees on this first occa- 
sion of rendering the collections publicly valuable. The Museum was to be 
open every day, except Saturday and public holidays, a week also being 
excluded at Easter and Whitsuntide. “ Persons desirous to see the Museum 
must, in writing, give in their names, condition, and place of abode, as also 
the day and hour they desire to be admitted, to the porter, before nine in 
the morning, or between four and eight in the evening, on some preceding 
day, which he will enter in a register, to be laid every night before the prin- 
cipal librarian ; and, if he shall judge proper, he will direct the porter to 
deliver tickets to them, on their applying a second time for tickets.” 

No more than ten tickets were to be delivered out for each hour of 
admittancé ; the under librarian attended five, and the assistant in each 
department the other five. One hour only was allowed for the whole visit, 
and the party must keep all together. No children were admitted. This 
system of admission by tickets, with some modification, continued till 1810. 

Vast indeed have been the additions made within the first century, now 
just concluded, of the Museum’s existence. The largest and most important 
of the single additions was undoubtedly the library of George IIL. presented 
in 1823, by his successor, and considered to have been formed at an expense 
of little less than £200,000. With this and other additions, the library of 
books and manuscrips has alreaffy become one of the largest in Europe, and 
is increasing at such a rate as to render it necessary to look frened to the 
need of increased accommodation. The collection of antiquities from Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and the East is altogether unapproached, and also require 
more space. The Natural History collections in every department are equally 
remarkable, and increasing in like proportion ; while the collections of coins 
und medals, and of drawings, if not occupying so much room at present, are 
for that reason unseen by the majority of the visitors, and for the most 
part are unapproachable. 

Although a new and gigantic building has been constructed of late years at 
vast expense, yet such is the plethcra of objects of interest, that a very im- 
portant question has arisen among the trustees and the Government as to the 
mode by which increased space, now urgently needed, shall be obtained. It 
has unfortunately happened that the majority of those with whom the decision 
rests, take no active part in the management of the institution, and are 
altogether unaware, except by hearsay, of the real requirements of science 
and natural history in the matter. It has been proposed and recommended 
by a majority of the trustees, that the Natural History collections shall be 
separated, and shall be removed from the present site of the Museum to 
some new buildings to be erected at South inslaaen Admirable as this 
mstitution at South Kensington undoubtedly is, and well adapted to advance 
the interests. of art, there could hardly be a more unfortunate event for 
Natural History than thus to remove the collections from their vicinity to the 
great library of reference by whose aid they are studied, and the conclu- 
sions drawn from their study brought to bear on exact science, and plant 
them at a distance, where they could be little more than mere objects to 
gaze on. 

Utterly opposed to the spirit of Sir Hans Sloane’s bequest, and to the 
experience of naturalists of all ages and countries, it would be an act of the 
most mischievous, if not suicidal character, to cut our national collection 
thus in half—to sever the present from the past—to detach literature and 
history, science and art—to remove the account of the very observations 
which gave them value from the objects themselves, which are not less valu- 





* The present Museum was constructed on the site of the old house. 


able for what they once suggested than what they now suggest,—and to sever 
the tie between the naturalist and the philosopher. Destructive equally to 
the advance of philosophical Natural History and the right consideration of 
pure literature, such a movement, we are persuaded, could not fail to be 
retrograde and mischievous. 

During the century that has elapsed since the Museum was founded, the 
pursuits of N atural History have become elevated from a comparatively low 
to occupy the very highest place. Their utility has been recognized, their 
mibtertal results appreciated. An amount of accuracy has been introduced 
into their study which was recommended and wished for in the time of 
Sloane, and which he, not being himself able to accomplish it, not only left 
behind the means, but pointed out by a great example the only right way. 
In art, in science, in literature, and in natural history, to divide is to lose 
and be defeated, to combine is to conquer. The principle of Hans Sloane in 
collecting was to bring together from distant parts of the earth all objects 
remarkable and interesting, and to place them in such way that they might 
admit of comparison. He had in his own house together the collections and 
the library, and each helped to explain, and illustrate, and give a rational 
interest to the other. Por this he laboured, and with what success his 
memoir and the subsequent history of his collections will show. It would, 
indeed, be a melancholy spectacle to see that collection, the honour and 
pride of England while in its integrity, broken asunder, part of it carried 
away and separated from all means of utilizing it, and the rest—disjecta 
membra—left behind, to receive perhaps fresh accumulations from without, 
but having lost that vitality which can alone be communicated by the 
continued union of all the members in one growing body. 








THE SCIENCE OF THE SEASHORE.—No, II. 
THE SEA BEACH. 


WE have thrown out a few thoughts upon the sands, but there is another 
kind of shore—the Beach—which is much worse for bathers than the sands, 
but much better for curiosity-seekers, and particularly for pebble-hunters., 
Of the Pebble-Beach we shall now treat. 

It might at first be supposed that all pebble-beaches were alike in their 
constituent pebbles, as they are in their collective appearance. It is, indeed, 
commonly thought that the finding of good and polishable pebbles is a mere 
matter of chance, and that the chances are as good on one coast as on 
another. Actual search, however, soon convinces us that this is an error, 
and that pebbles, like peoples, have their nationalities and localities ; and we 
shall understand the cause of the fact if we consider how a beach of pebbles 


is aggregated together. 

Daily examination of any such beach, and of the adjacent cliffs and rocky 
strata, shows us that the materials of the former are in a great degree derived 
from the latter ; so that where there are flints in chalk cliffs, many flints, 
more or less water-worn, will be found on the shore below. Where the cliffs 
or adjacent strata are of limestone or sandstone, the beach will mainly be of 
the same character. Yet there are many foreign importations amongst these 
native stones. The sea is always conveying its freight of foreigners, and 
naturalizing them upon our coasts ; and probably more or less so in proportion 
to the strength of currents and their direction and sweep. Thus it happens 
that we find pieces of granite and of primitive rocks on shores bounded by 
the later goological formations. At Yarmouth, for instance, and along the 
Norfolk coast, where the low cliffs are amongst the more modern formations, 
we have picked up rounded fragments of the earliest rocks. In such 
instances geological extremes meet—the oldest and the newest come into 
rough and rolling companionship. While, therefore, every pebble-beach 
possesses a certain permanence of character which is never altogether 
obliterated, yet every such beach is in part modified by the daily tidal contribu- 
tions of the voyaging waves. It is so with maritime nations : the mass of such a 
people is of one country and tongue, but a multitude of others is interspersed 
among them. At Plymouth, at Marseilles, at Genoa, and at Leghorn, the 
people are nationally English, French, and Italian res pectively ; but the very 
cries and conversation in the streets and on the shores will attest that 
foreigners are scattered here and there amongst the natives. 

It is by a far more remarkable process than we might suppose, without study, 
that a pebble-beach is commenced, and the result is equally remarkable. 
Underneath our feet we have here the produce of thousands of storms and the 
toys of millions of waves. There are specimens of many and massive rocks, 
reduced, rounded, selected, and partly sorted, as if for a mineralogical 
museum. Had I gone, hammer in hand, amongst all the original sources from 
which these stones have been derived, I could not have produced the effects 
which the waves, and the collisions with other stones, have produced for me. 
They have been my best friends in furnishing upon this open floor specimens 
of every variety of native rock around. They have likewise formed and thrown 
up the best natural breakwater, and have furnished man with a model which 
he can never surpass. Each constituent stone is most easily moved, while 
the whole mass of stones is immovVeable at one and the same time. I have 
stood upon Plymouth breakwater during its construction, and marvelled at 
the ponderous masses lowered into the unseen depths with so little apparent 
effect. But Man can never, by all his engineering skill, equal Nature’s 
pebble breakwater. As you stand upon it beside a rough sea and an incoming 
tide, observe how a whole broadside of heavy seas dashes in with mad 
impulse upon the strand, and yet displaces but an inconsiderable portion of 
it. The pebbles being loose and easily moveable in parts, the shock of the 
waters is met—not with unyielding resistance, but with easy compliance, and 
a rapid distribution of the broken billows takes place between the crevices of 
the rounded and rolling pebbles. The huge menacing mass of waters 1s 





divided and subdivided into a thousand little streamlets, which penetrate 
between the globular and oval stones, and lose themselves in the deep sands 
beneath. Thus the billows that would dash in the sides of a strong vessel, 
and make sport of man’s bulks and bulwarks, and overturn piers and 
projections, though bound with iron and clamped together with strong 
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chains, all pour themselves harmlessly upon that unnoticed, yet unequalled, 
trophy of Nature’s engineering—a pebble-beach ! 

ne of the very best natural breakwaters is to be seen at the Chesil Bank, 
on the Dorsetshire coast. It extends for about seventeen miles from the 
mainland, which it connects with the well-known Isle of Portland. In most 
places it is nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth. The fundamental rocks 
upon which the shingle rests are met with merely at a few yards below the 
level of the sea; but the pebbles themselves, which are chiefly siliceous 
(flinty), and are loosely aggregated, rise to a height of from twenty to thirty 
feet above the common high-water merk, at that part which lies nearest to 
the Isle of Portland. Probably the formation of that part of the bank which 
joins Portland to the mainland is due to an original shoal or reef, or to the 
set of the tide so acting in the narrow channel as to arrest the pebbles always 
travelling in from the westward ; and it is a singular proof of this course that 
throughout the Chesil Bank the pebbles gradually diminish in size as we 
walk westward,—that is towards the quarter from which they are derived. 
All the calcareous stones (composed of lime), rolled along from the west, are 
now ground into sand, and in this form they pass round Portland island. 
We must presume that the velocity of the waves, due to the combined in- 
fluence of the winds and tides, gradually increases from north-west to south- 
east, and this is the direction of the beach itself. 

It is curious that human art is attempting in this very vicinity to imitate 
Nature’s work. The great breakwater near Weymouth (visible from the 
steam-vessels which ply in this direction) is designed to be nearly a mile 
and a half in length, to afford shelter for more than 2,000 acres of 
Portland Bay, where the depth varies from two to upwards of five fathoms 
at low water. The first stone was laid by Prince Albert in July, 1849, and 
the quantity of stone dropped in the sea y tacos the year 1854 amounted to 
505,000 tons. Since the commencement of the works the quantity dropped 
has been no less than 1,743,437 tons. The total cost of this imitation of 
Nature has been nearly half a million of money, yet, after all, the whole 
will be but a mere minute mimicry of the long Chesil Bank. Who shall 
conjecture how much time has been occupied in its seventeen miles of 
pebbly accumulation—pebble by pebble, not block by block, every tide a 
iittle, and thus finally making the moving multitude of rounded stones an 
impassable barrier to the breakers of the raging Atlantic ? 

The pebble-hunter will now be freely prepared to admit that he must study 
the character of particular beaches before he can fix upon any one as likely to 
afford him or her the kind of pebbles generally sought after for subjects of the 
lapidary’s art. The adjacent rocks must be known, and the set or direction 
of the breakers beating uponthem, which will give the line of search for 
pebbles derived from the recks. 

If we were writing a pocket-guide for pebble-hunters, we should specify 
the geological character of the cliffs and strata upon most of our seacoasts, 
and thus indicate the principal constituents of the several sea-beaches which 
loosely girdle our wave-washed island. As, however, we are only at present 
able to afford hints, we shall content ourselves with describing the most 
valued pebbles of some principal marine resorts: and we may first treat of 
the Kentish and Sussex coasts and their chief watering-places. 

Wherever chalk cliffs and chalk deposits prevail, the greater proportion 
of the pebbles upon the subjacent beaches will be flints in several varieties. 
Large beds of flint run along the elevations of the Upper Chalk formation, and 
are familiar to nearly all Londoners who have at one time or other trod the 
shores at Margate, Ramsgate, Brighton, and Dover. Along the whole of 
our south-eastern coast the pebble-beaches are very much alike, and if their 
stones be broken, they will be found, in nine examples out of ten, to be the 
black flint of the chalk or some other variety of flint. With such we have 
nothing more to do at present. 

There are fossils in flint, and, indeed, according to the notions of some 
geologists, every flint has an organic origin. But be this as it may, the only 
pebbles that will detain us here are those which contain organic remains. 
Formerly very few of these were found, but about forty years ago, a 
gentleman resident at one of our Sussex watering-places, Bognor, began to 
subject a pear-like kind of fossil to examination, and then to the lapidary’s 
slicing machinery. The beauty of the pebble when polished was so remark- 
able as to attract much attention, and gradually this variety became a 
marketable commodity, appeared in curiosity shops, and finally in brooches 
on jewellers’ counters. Diligent and continual search was henceforth made 
along all the Sussex shores, and numerous very fine specimens of this fossil 
were frequently discovered. We shall now attempt to describe it particularly, 
and to illustrate our description from specimens in our own cabinet. ° 


stance is accidental, whilst it enhances the beauty of the specimen. Every 
radiating fibre is distinct, and pursues its course nearly without interference to 
the or outer circumference of the stone. Other fibres, but much finer, 
are visible between these, and seem to be cut off and across as they-eeme to 
the surface. The more we look into the stone the more numerous and 
beautiful do the fibres appear, and we are led to imagine that we have here 
the petrifaction of a sea-anemone, with all its multitudinous feelers extended, 
and caught and enclosed in the silex at the moment of its fullest outspreading. 
For several years it was thought that this really was the petrifaction of a 
sea-anemone, at least by ordinary people, and such is even now the opinion 
of many. But a little geological knowledge is sufficient to dispel this olen. 
The soft parts of an animal like the anemone do not become fossilized, but 

rish and vanish before petrifaction can take place. It was a“ when many 
1undred specimens had been collected, and polished, and carefully examined, 
that the true shape and character of this fossil was ascertained. It is simply 
a fossil sponge, which originally had a root or basis by which it was attached 
to stone or rock. The shape of it appears to have been like that of a funnel; 
and hence the scientific term given to it—Choanite, which is from the Greek 
word for a funnel. 

We have endeavoured to obtain a recent sponge of a similar form, and 
such an one is represented in Fig. 2 ; but no recent sponge has the peculiar 
and exquisitely silicefied arms or feelers which form the distinctive features 
of the Sussex choanite. From many specimens we are inclined to think that 
no existing sponge is exactly like the fossil, but that the choanite had a central 
cavity or sac which ran through the whole, and that the feelers were most 
numerous about the head or mouth of this cavity, and that Fig. 1 exhibits 
this head or mouth ; the feelers issuing from it and tending downwards. 
Hence we seldom or never find these feelers so densely assembled in more 
than a small thickness of the pebble. If we can cut just across this thickness, 
“ polish just round it, we get a fine specimen ; if not, we miss the main 

eauty. 
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Fig. 4. 
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In Fig. 3 we have obtained a section across the feelers, and cut off a slice of 
the pebble that includes the central sac, which is therefore here unseen. 

In Fig. 4 we have this cut-off slice with the central sac, showing its course, 
and the way in which the feelers are attached to it, as seen when held up 
and viewed by transmitted light. 

There is in some specimens a curious spiral tube winding around the 
central cavity, the section of which is seen in two or three specimens in our 
collection. 

Choanites are not confined to the beach; they are also found in the chalk- 
pits inland. We have found a few at Lewes, some in flint and some in chalk 
itself. When the flints containing them have been much weathered (or worn 
down by exposure), the choanite itself is often fully exposed, as to shape and 
&tructure, and it is in such cases that we discover its true character and form. 
Once we have seen the spiral tube winding round the central cavity, as shown 
in section in some beach-pebblts. But in few of the choanites found in the chalk- 

»its is there the beauty and colour so admired in the beach-pebbles. In the 

fatter the colouring so much valued by lapidaries and jewellers is due to infil- 
trations of iron in the silex, often producing a mogs-like form, and accom- 
panied with rich red or brown hues. The merely plain and untinted choanite 
is not so much valued for sale, although it is even more interesting to the 
naturalist. 

The very numerous and continually increasing searchers after pebbles of this 
kind have greatly diminished the chance of finding good examples on the Sussex 
beaches. Of late years we have only found one or two in our rambles in 
those directions. It may save much time to hint to all searchers that their 
pursuit is hopeless in the immediate vicinity of Brighton. They may find a 
few near to Rottingdean, and still farther away. But it must be told as a 
secret, that not many of the best specimens now found come from any part of 
our coast. In winter-time the opposite coast is resorted to by lapidaries, and 
along the beach stretching from Dieppe, one or two vagrant Englishmen 
may be found; “ out of season,” diligently regarding the pebbles, in hopes of 


| pouncing upon choanites and “ landscape agates "—(of which more in one of 


our following papers). These, if found, are carried home, and in due time 
appear in our shops as “ Brighton pebbles,’—-perhaps it may be asserted 
“picked up yesterday upon the beach below the Battery,” or, possibly, 
“ just below the bathing-machines.” 

One or two old hands at this kind of thing now patronize the lapidaries, 
and purchase the finest examples of choanites. High prices are given for 
very superior spgcimens ; and we know a collector who has expended £30 in 




















Fie. 2. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 is a pebble polished outside and all round, instead of being sliced, as is 
: nerally the case ; and it is seen to include a singular petrifaction of a radiating 
mm. The centre of the fossil is nearly that of the pebble ; but this circum- 





found, he is telegraphed to, and he gives coin for choanite forthwith ; 


one morning amongst the Sussex lapidaries. If a remarkable —__- is 

mut 16 
must be a very remarkable example to attract him now. You and I, gentle 
and perhaps fair reader, must be content with more ordinary specimens, and 
even they are not so abundant as once they were. Good pebbles, like good 
people, are scarce. Some few, however, may still be found in the less 
frequented beaches of the South-Eastern coast and the Isle of Wight. 
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CABS AND CABMEN. 


THe moment we turn our backs upon free trade we are deservedly punished 
for our folly. When we cease to rely upon open competition—upon un- 
checked, unstimulated commercial energy, and put our trust in government 
inspeetion, in government ted prices, and in the licensing system,—we 
are badly and unwillingly served, and involved in endless altercations. The 
history and progress of gas-legislation is one proof of this; the present 
condition of cabs and cabmen is another. 

The London cab is a vehicle upon four wheels or two, as the case may be, 
within the ing of the act, and that is all. It is an abuse of lan to 
call it a carriage. In the distribution of licenses there must surely be some 
mistake, for cabs that are allowed to carry four persons are built to carry 
two, and cabs that are licensed to carry two passengers are built to carry one. 
It is not a question of crinoline against the costume of our grandmothers ; it 
is not a question of Daniel Lambertism against the figures of spare gentility. 
The four-wheeled cab will not accommodate more than two average passengers 
with any degree of comfort; and the Hansom cab will not accommodate 
more than one. 

The four-wheeled cab is not a sightly vehicle, when viewed from the out- 
side ; and it is even less sightly when examined from within. Its furniture 
consists of a little mouldy plush, a table of fares, and a handful of damp 
straw, or a — of ragged matting. Its roof is low; its seats are high and 
narrow, and so constructed that the sudden stopping or starting of the horse 
will jerk a passenger forward on his nose. At what periods they are cleaned 
out it is difficult to imagine. The dust of sammer often clings to their shaky 
window-frames in winter, and the mud of autumn is sometimes on their 
flooring in the dog-days. They are often flavoured with stale tobacco-smoke, 
strewn with fag-ends of sandwiches, walnut and periwinkle shells, cherry- 
stones, and broken tobacco-pipes ; and are frequently well ;supplied with 
those vampire-insects, whose presence may be felt, but never politely 
acknowledged. 

Though surrounded by restrictions as to the fares their drivers shall 
charge, the days they shall be driven, and provided at every stand with 
a police-waterman, whose pay is fifteen shillings a week and his clothes, 
there is no regulation as to the passengers they shall convey; and the 
consequence is, that drunk or sober, healthy or sick, living or dead, all are 
welcome, as long as they are paid for, or can pay. The dying patient, in the 
last stage of a rous and infectious disease, is taken from house to 
hospital, or from hospital to house, at sixpence a mile and a little over, without 
a murmur, a fine, or a prohibition. There is no horror of typhus fever at two 
shillings an hour, and corpses are not objected to, if rated as “ extra” pas- 
sengers. The driver sits outside, secure in the fresh air and his disinfectant 
tobacco-fumes ; and the effects of such reckless carrying fall entirely on the 
public. No passenger ever went into a four-wheeled cab under the notion 
that he was going to enjoy the luxury of a pleasant ride, but always with a 
full feeling that his vehicle was a sort of moving condemned cell, into which 
he had been packed by Government and stern necessity. The horse itself is 
always a fruitful source of anxiety to a man of sensitive humanity. It is not 
pleasant to feel that you are rendering painful the last hours-of what was 
once a noble creature ; it is not pleasant to be pointed at by ruddy pedes- 
trians, to hear the criticisms of unruly boys upon your creaky equipage, nor 
to account for your slow progress by seeing your cabman abandoning driving, 
to hold the animal up upon those fore-legs that have three times as many 
knees in them as they are anatomically entitled to. If you blame the driver 
for coming out with such a horse and vehicle, he will tell you what is 
generally true—that he has no choice in the matter, and is governed entirely 
by his employer, the owner. Dirty and feeble as the cab and horse may be, 
the driver contracts to pay twelve shillings a day for them, besides all ex- 
penses, before he makes anything that he can call his own. This “ day” 
extends from nine o'clock in the morning till about eleven o'clock at night, 
during which, if he requires it, he is allowed another horse. If he drives a 
night-cab, he goes on duty at seven or eight o'clock in the evening, and 
works until seven or eight o’clock in the morning with one horse. These 
night-cabs have even more spectral cattle in their shafts than the worst of 
the day-cabs, as any one may see who is abroad, like stale policemen, at day- 
break. 

The Hansom cab which we are content to accept as the highest product of 
street-travelling-hired - hackney-government-ingpected - taxed -and- regulated- 
luxury, is, perhaps, the clumsiest vehicle, short of the old waggons, that a patient 
conservative people ever endured. Its wheels are high, to push on inferior 
horses, and to force them into a compulsory speed with the least possible 
consumption of hay or corn: but what may doubtless be economy on the 

murt of the owner, is productive of inconvenience to the unfortunate public. 

he floor of the cab is raised so much by the height of the axletree, that it 
requires a good stride or leap to mount it, during which operation, if the 
passenger be a lady, her dress is smeared by the dirty tire of the wheel. 
When you stand upon this narrow platform, that stretches out beyond the 
hood of the vehicle, it is no easy matter to open the two sticking apron-doors, 
and when you have pulled them open with an unavoidable noise that startles 
the horse, you have a difficulty in drawing back so as to allow sufficient room 
before your legs for them to fall back on each side. In our large provincial 
towns, such as Birmingham, you have no such struggle to o en your vehicle, 
because it is much larger and the entrances are at the side. In a London 
Hansom youare fortunate if you gain your seat without crushing your hat against 
the top of the hood, or being thrown forward against the back of the cab by the 
sudden starting of the horse. If you wish to direct the driver, you have to 
lift up a trap-door over your head, which often falls down and pinches your 
fingers ; and when you wish to be protected from the rain, a clattering, 
double-jointed, hinged window islet down from the roof, dropping sometimes 
on your hat, passing always within an inch of your face, and never making 
the vehicle water-tight, after all this noise and preparation. 4 

These things may Apa small to grumble about, but life is made up of 
smal] things, and he who endeavours to make such trifles pleasant, promotes 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. The cab question in London 
is not so small, when we consider that about seven thousand of these 
regulated vehicles are let actively loose upon the metropolis. If the number 
were smaller, however, it would still involve a great principle. We have 
tried Government protection, as applied to hackney carriages, and this is all 
it can give us. It is now time, so it seems, to let this branch of human 





industry loose, and see what cab owners and cab drivers can do for us, with 
the liberty of fixing their owm prices. Manchester is able to produce a 
far better vehicle at about equal fares ; and finds no dreadful anarchy in a 
system where every coach proprietor makes his own charge, the simple 
machinery of appeal being the Town Hall and its authorities. We have 
been taught many lessons in free trade by Manchester, before now, and it 
appears it is necessary for it to teach us another. 








THE ECLIPSE OF THE 18rn JULY. 


For the purpose of securing full and accurate observations upon the total eclipse 
of the sun on the 18th of July, the British Government despatched the Himalaya 
to Santander, with several able astronomers, scientific gentlemen, artists, &c. 
An event so important and so interesting as a great solar eclipse is one which 
can in its duration be but very brief, and it is therefore necessary that 
persons in various places, and under different circumstances should have 
the opportunity of remarking it, each confining himself to that department of 
science in which he is most deeply versed. And yet, with this distribution of 
labour, the time for the observation of each must be limited—and it may be added 
that without the aid of others, his information must be incomplete. Amongst the 
peculiarities arising out of a total eclipse are the effects produced upon animals, 
as well as uponinanimate nature itself. Somesavansare engaged with thermometers; 
others with phytometers; others in marking the alarm and confusion of the inferior 
animals when the light of day is suddenly obscuredand sinking into misty darkness. 


A correspondent, writing from Santander, makes the following remarks:— 

“The totality began at 2h. 58m. 24s., and lasted until 3h. lm. 44s. At. 3h. 
most of the thermometers laid upon the grass had fallen from 71 deg. 1 min. to 
64 deg. 5 min., and there was a perceptible chill in the air, increased, perhaps, by 
the wind having veered almost due north at 2h. 9m. During the totality, the 
following phenomena were also observed :—At the moment in which darkness 
began to descend rapidly, consternation seemed to seize nature ; pigeons flew 
about in clusters, confused and scared; poultry sought their roosts; my dog 
whined at my feet ; small birds fluttered and twittered excitedly, as if a hawk 
was in view; a cow moaned loudly; and the dew gathered like sweat on the 
flowers as they drooped and closed their petals, But the most impressive 
moment was yet to come: as darkness descended, and the winds grew hushed, 
man and beast were struck dumb with awe.” 

Another correspondent from Tudela states :— 

*“ At 4 minutes past 3 an unearthly, ghastly glow, once seen never to be for- 
gotten, covered the whole scene, and was most evident upon the gravelly ground 
at my fect. The light rapidly decreased ; but with the exception of this glow, 
which was very conspicuous upon the clay hills, I could see no particular change 
of colour in the trees or landscape. 

* At 5 minutes past 3 the western horizon was lost in darkness, and the 
conical hills to the north-north-west were invisible, while the clouds towards the 
east sent forth a bright glow of light, from the sun still shining on their fronts, 
At this moment bright waving lines of light flickered one after another over the 
ground parallel to my line of sight with the sun. On looking upward from these 
I found that the sun had already disappeared, and that I had missed the forma- 
tion of the corona. The black circle of the moon was already surrounded by this 
crown of glory; two stars shone brightly a few degrees from the sun; and so 
magnificent was the spectacle above, so glorious the spectacle below, that I could 
not help looking for a few moments from the one to the other. <A bright light, [ 
think of a greenish-yellow colour, skirted the horizontal sky, and the banks of 
cumuli shone with a brilliant glow. The darkness was not intense; the light 
from the corona and the distant refractions far surpassed the brightest moonlight. 
It would have been easy to read the smallest type.” 

A correspondent from Fuente del Mar observes, with respect to the rapid 
changes in colour upon the landscape, as well as the effect on animals, caused 
by the eclipse :— 

‘€ Before totality commenced the colours in the sky and on the hills were mag- 
nificent beyond all description ; the clear sky in N. assumed a deep indigo colour, 
while in W. the horizon was pitch-black (like night). In the E. the clear sky 
was very pale blue, with orange and red, like sunrise, and the hills in S. were 
very red; onthe shadow sweeping across, the deep blue in N. changed like magic 
to pale sunrise tints of orange and red, while the sunrise appearance in E. had 
changed to indigo. The colours increased in brilliancy near the horizon, overhead 
the sky was leaden. Some white houses at a little distance were brought nearer, 
and assumed a warm yellow tint; the darkness was great ; thermometers could 
not be read. The countenances of men were of a livid pink, The Spaniards lay 
down, and their children screamed with fear; fowls hastened to roost, ducks 
clustered together, pigeons dashed against the sides of the houses, flowers closed 
(Hibiscus Africanus as early as 2h. 5m.); at 2h. 52m. cocks began to crow 
(ceasing at 2h. 57m., and recommencing at 3h. 5m.). As darkness came on 
many butterflies which were seen about flew as if drunk, and at last disappeared ; 
the air became very humid, so much so that the grass felt to one of the observers 
as if recently rained upon.” 

A correspondent from Tarragona gives the following as the result of his obser- 
vations :— 

“ At lh. 42m., local time, the eclipse commenced, and it was curious to observe 
how rapidly the sun’s rays lost their power, though the light did not at first 
sensibly diminish. At lh. 47m. the thermometer (black bulb) marked 43 (cent 
grade), and from this it gradually went down to 10 at 2h. 57m., the centre of 
the eclipse. The sun was uncovered during the whole time, with the exception 
of a minute or so, five minutes before the totality. At about 2h. 56m. the last limb 
of the sun disappeared ; but though the total eclipse was computed to last here 
for 3 minutes and 30 seconds, the time seemed too short to notice all the won- 
derful effects, and my attention was chiefly directed to the disc of the sun, which 
presented a magnificent spectacle. The instant the sun was shut out a most 
beautiful bright white corona appeared round the moon’s circumference, which 
presented an orb of jet black, and, almost immediately, rose-coloured excrescences 
seemed to shoot out like small pyramids of fire from the rim of the sun. These 
were not constant, but seemed to keep changing; but this, probably, was the 
effect of the moon’s disc passing over them. Two on the sun’s vertex were 
visible all the time, but one on the eastern limb soon disappeared, and was suc- 


| ceeded by one on the north-west limb of the sun, the most conspicuous of them 


all. The colour of the sky was a very deep blue, but not black, as it was clearly 
relieved against the moon's disc; and at least three or four stars were visible to 
the naked eye—Jupiter and Venus, the two nearest to the sun, shining almost = 


_ brightly as on a summer night.” 
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Path of the Moon’s Shadow over the Earth during the Great Eclipse of the Sun 
on the 18th July, 1860. 
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The times at which the most important phases of the eclipse happened. at the 
large towns within the above parallels were as follow :-— 











agua 2 = ° . of Begi . ~ = i _ 
Places.’ ~ | ‘the Eclipse. | Total eles, | bamec’ | :2nding.of | eum or 

h. m. 5. hm s ih. m. 8 . & hm s 
At Gijon ...... 1 20 7p.m./2 33 56p.m.'2 35 $0p.mlo 37 hal {4 32p.m. 
» Santander.1 3015 ,, |2 43 13 ,, [2 4453 ,, (2 4633 ,, (353 9 ,, 
” Burgos cool 32 33 ” 2 45 45 ,, 2 47 23 ,, 2 49 0 . ‘3 55 37 ” 
» Bilboa .../1 36 26 ,, |2 49 34 ,, |2 50 37 ,, |251 40,, 13 58 24 ,, 
» Saragossa.|1 49 31 ,, (3 147, 3 3 5, 8 423, 410 2,, 
» Valencia...\1 5518, 3 750, |8 858,, [310 7,, |415 43 ,, 
»» Oropesa .../1 57 10 ,, (3 8 48 ,, (3 10 31 ,, (391215 ,, |417 4,, 
», Tortosa ...J1 58 6&6, [810 5,, (81110, (3 1216,, |417 31 ,, 
»» Algiers ...\2 18 43 ,, |3 29 43 ,, |3 30 45 ,, [3 31 48 ,, (4 35 49 ,, 




















In England the magnitude of the eclipse may be judged from the following 
considerations :—ILf we consider the diameter of the sun to be represented by 100, 
then, at all those places situated on or near a line joining London and Liverpool, 
83 parts of the diameter of the sun was obscured. At places -situated near 
lines parallel to the above drawn through Dublin and Edinburgh respectively, 
87 such parts were obscured on the former and 79 on the latter; and at inter- 
mediate places the magnitude was intermediate. The greatest eclipse in the 
British Isles was therefore in Ireland, and the smallest in Norfolk. The point 
of the sun’s border on which the moon first impinged, was situated on the right 
hand, and a little below a horizontal line drawn through his centre, and the 
last contact was a point on the left hand, or eastern border, above the horizontal 
line passing through his centre. 

The following were the times of the beginning, middle, and ending of the eclipse 
in local time at each place :— 








Places. The Eclipse began. |Middle of the Eclipse.| The Eclipse ended. 
. me » mm bh. ah. @ 
At London ............ 1 38 O 2 48 O 3 53 12 
Oe 1 30 54 2 41 24 3 47 6 
», Cambridge......... 1 37 36 2 47 12 3 62 6 
tM, bxinscbeasis zs 2 ¢ 2 13 48 $2. 6G 
» Edinburgh......... 1 16 12 2 25 6 3.30 6 

















Although the phenomena of this eclipse in England fell far short of those in 
the line of totality, yet it was the largest of any solar eclipse that will happen 
here till the 22nd day of December, in the year 1870; and the next and only 
large one in this century will be in the year 1887, on August 19th, which will be 
nearly total. 

Prior to the eclipse of 1860, the “annular” eclipse of 1858 was the last most 
remarkable eclipse of the sun seen in this country. The following list of eclipses 
visible during the last centurf may be interesting at this moment to some of our 
readers, and will serve to render conspicuous the rarity of total eclipses :— 

ViIsIBLE EcLirsEs oF THE SuN FROM 1700 To 1800. 








1706 May 12, 10 a.m. | 1765 March 21, 2 p.m. 
1708 December 1, 8 a.m. 1765 August 16, 5 p.m. 
1709 March 11, 2 p.m. 1766 August 5, 7 p.m. 
1710 February 28, 1 p.m. 1769 June 4, 8 a.m. 

1711 July 15, 8 p.m. 1770 November 17, 10 a.m. 
1715 May 3, 9am. 1772 October 26, 10 a.m. 
1722 December 8, 3 p.m. 1773 =March 23, 5 a.m. 
1724 May 22, 7 p.m. 1774 March 12, noon. 
1726 September 25, 6 p.m. 1776 Angust 14, 5 a.m. 
1727 September 15, 7 a.m. 1777 January 9, 5 p.m. 
1733. May 13, 7 pan. 1778 June 24, 4 p.m. 
1736 October 4, 6 p.m. 1779 June 14, 8 a.m. 
1737 March 1, 4 p.m. 1780 October 27, 6 p.m. 
1739 August 4, 5 p.m. 1781 April 23, 6 p.m. 
1739 December 30, 9 a.m. 1781 October 17, 8 a.m. 
1748 July 25, 11 a.m. 1785 February 9, 1 p.m. 
1750 January 8, 9 a.m. 1787 January 19, 10 am. 
1752. May 13, 8 p.m. 1787 June 15, 5 p.m. 
1753 October 26, 10 a.m. 1788 June 4, 9 a.m. 

1758 December 30, 7 a.m. 1791 April 3, 1 p.m. 

1759 June 24, 7 p.m. 1792 September 16, 11 a.m. 
1759 December 19, 2"p.m. 1793 September 5, 3 p.m. 
1760 June 13, 7 a.m. i 1794 Januery 31, 4 p.m. 
1762 October 17, 8 a.m. 1794 August 25, 5 p.m. 
1763 April 13, 8 a.m. 1795 July 16, 9 am. 
1764 April 1, 10 a.m. | 1797 June 25, 8 p.m. 


We hope next week to lay before our readers the results of our own corre- 
spondent’s observations upon the eclipse, as seen by him in Spain. 

The diagram in the preceding column shows that part of Spain and the Medi- 
terranean over which the eclipse was total; the central line shows the central 
eclipse, and the duration of totality; the boundary lines show respectively the 
northern and southern limits of totality. At each boundary the totality was 
only of momentary duration, increasing in time towards the centre. The diagram 
in other respects explains itself. 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 


Tuere is nothing like leather. Some years ago we might have given the 
preference to spelter, or rather spelter warrants, but now the immortal 
J. Windle Cole has been outdone by a few leather merchants. Shakspeare 
says that a tanner will last for about ten years ; and it seems that a hide 
merchant, fed upon accommodation bills, will last about the same period. A 
trade in hide, it appears, is a trade of hide and seek—the hiding being per- 
formed by the debtor, and the seeking by the creditor. 

The estate of Messrs. Streatfeild, Laurence, Mortimore, & Co., is carried 
into an unreformed Bankruptcy Court, to be torn to pieces by hungry 
officials. It represents with its collateral branches, an amount of debts and 











liabilities, exceeding a million sterling. Its assets are about two hundred 
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thousand pounds ; its accommodation bills are nearly half a million, and its 
dividend will not be more than three shillings in the pound. ere is 
nothing like leather ! 

Five or six hundred thousand pounds have disap amongst a little 
constellation of “ firms” csanily cuamncted with the hide trade ; and the 
Basinghall-street birds of prey will fatten upon the small remainder of the 
carcass; Two such pieces of luck as have fallen to this court of commercial 
anarchy within one week are almost without precedent. The “ New 
peer, 7d Bill” has been withdrawn in the House of Commons ; and the 
estate of the largest trading failure we have had for years has been balloted 
to Mr. Commissioner Holroyd. We never know what Providence has in 
store for us. When we rise up under the notion that we are going to be 
hanged, a reprieve may be waiting on our breakfast table, and we may 
receive a thumping legacy in the course of the afternoon. 

The estate of these leather sellers and dealers in fictitious bills is carried to 
the Bankruptcy Court, because a few British merchants are anxious to keep 
up appearances. The chief creditors may possibly be anxious to wipe away 
the stain of their transactions with Davidson, Gordon, and others ; and money 
is of no consequence in carrying out such an object. The great bill brokers 
of Lombard-street—the firm of “ Helter, Spelter, & Co.”—-the supporters of 
J. Windle Cole—the teetotal traders who took the deeds of a gin distillery 
in a scramble after “ securities,”—have played again with edged tools, and 
are now indignant because the usual results have followed. How many 
millions sterling of accommodation bills are freely discounted in the City of 
London every year with a shrewd guess, if not a full knowledge of their real 
character? How many bill brokers, bank managers, and discounting 
capitalists, ever turn their backs upon such bills when the money market is 
“easy ;” or are actively opposed to those who circulate them as long as they 
keep solvent? An accommodation bill is lovely enough, as a negociable 
instrument, as long as it is kept alive, and it caly becomes hideous in most 
mercantile eyes when it is dead and dishonoured. Why, then, is there this 
- murmuring on the part of creditors when a house like the great 
eather bill-makers falls to the ground ? And why is chagrin at a personal loss, 
made to assume the appearance of a love for high principle ? , 

The chief sufferers by this branch of failures appear to be Messrs. 
“‘ Overlend,” Gurney, & Co., the London Joint-Stock Bank, the London and 
Westminster Bank, and the National Discount Company. It is amazing, 
perhaps, that the failure took place just before the half-yearly meetings of 
the joint-stock companies ; but debtors have very little regard for the con- 
venience of their creditors. The marvel is, how a “firm” with dealings as 
extensive as Messrs. Streatfeild & Co.’s should have been allowed “ to stop,” 
for there is no principle so well understood in City circles as that the more 
se owe the longer you may owe it. It is the small debtor who is mostly 

unted down and crushed, while the large debtor is treated with the utmost 
consideration. The creditors of this firm—the new creditors, we may call 
them—would have a strong case against some of the old creditors, if that 

ractice known in the City as “ getting out” were not so abominably common. 

f Messrs. Streatfeild & Co, had been pulled up in 1857, a very different set 
of creditors would have claimed upon their withered estate ; and these cre- 
ditors are, doubtless, now chuckling at their prudence, and the folly of their 
successors. This folly is often stimulated by false or garbled testimony as to 
the position of the tottering “firm,” for the first creditor is interested in 
sustaining the credit of his debtor, that he may feed upon property drawn 
from the second creditor. We have no reason to say that false statements 
were made, in the present instance, to float the great leather bill-makers for 
a few years longer, but we know that such statements are often made, or 
insinuated, for similar purposes. In 1857, if our information be correct, the 
Bank of England checked the discount transactions of Messrs. Streatfeild and 
their numerous “Companies,” but no reasons were published to account for 
this withdrawal of contidence. That would not have been a practical mode of 
conducting business. The conscientious merchants who ventured upon such 
daring acts of virtue as this would not be looked upon as a body of reckless 
idiots. Every little fraudulent trader would bark and snap at their heels,—for 
nothing is so soon resented in commerce as an assumption of superior good- 
ness. A man who fails, who acquires property after his failure, and who pays 
oft his old debts, ebtains a testimonial, a dinner, a few laudatory paragraphs 
in newspapers, and, perhaps, a few friends ; but he makes, on the other hartd, 
a thousarid enemies. He is too honest for his generation—he is before his 
age,—and he becomes almost a nuisance, from his exceptional character. 

The great leather failure will be investigated, as it is called, by the costly 
machinery of the Bankruptcy Cowt; and no one will be any wiser— 
every one will be poorer. We may assume that the case is as bad as it can 
be—as bad as thousands that have gone before it, and as thousands will be 
that will come after it. When creditors are more moral, debtors will be 
more pure, but not before ; and it is useless for those to throw stones who 
live and trade in glass houses. 





THE PULLINGER FRAUDS. 


Ir is a.long time since the public mind has been so startled as it has been 
by the defalcations at the Union Bank. The manager is generally respected 
throughout the City of London, and the directors of the bank are considered 
in every way worthy of their position. In fact, the prosperity and great 
success of the Union Bank is chiefly owing to the way Mr. Scrimgeour has 
conducted it—and himself and family are large shareholders. Whilst, 
therefore, completely exonerating the manager, yet, as journalists, we feel 
bound to say this is a public and, from the great sums of money deposited, 
almost a national concern, and that much remains to be explained. 

There are two questions must strike the most uninitiated person. Was 
there a conspiracy amongst the clerks to defraud? for it is at least highly 
improbable, if possible, that so much money could have been stolen without 
the knowledge and connivance of any other clerk of the bank ? 

Secondly,—Where has the money gone?’ We think the thorough sifting 
gf this last question will enable the first to be conclusively answered, and the 
authorities of the bank have the power to discover this, provided sufficient 
time and attention be bestowed. 

The Union Bank was defrauded in two ways. Money was placed upon 
accounts where no money was paid in, and money which was to have been 
lodged at the Bank of England was abstracted. Every properly-conducted 





bank, by its books can show the exact particulars of every credit. The 
account of A was credited with £1,000. The £1,000 consisted of a draft 
from B upon his banker ; or of bank-notes, and then the numbers, and 
dates, and denominations of those notes are specified ; or of bills of exchange, 
or gold or other moneys, all of which are duly stated for reference at a future 
time. Every account so im igen | credited ought to be fully explained by 
the clerk who made the credit and if irregular, he ought to state why he 
passed it without mentioning the same to the manager. 

The same remarks apply to money abstracted and not lodged at the Bank 
of England, which must have consisted of either drafts, bank-notes, or gold ; 
and every draft and bank-note so not paid in can be traced, and whatever 
securities were purchased or payments made with these drafts and notes 
can be discovered. Now, have the Union Bank ascertained all the securities 
and all the property purchased by Pullinger from the commencement of these 
frauds? Have they investigated all the payments made by this man? If 
this has not been done, why has it not been done ? 

Has there been a division of the spoil? In the first instance this seems to 
have been the view taken by the directors ; they had a clerk brought before 
the Lord Mayor for some defalcation in his accounts, and for assisting 
Pullinger. -But they completely failed in their proof, and the clerk was 
acquitted. Now, although wrong in the person, yet others may be guilty, 
x= mat he was innocent. The directors, however, may think public opinion 
is against them in trying to establish complicity with Pullinger upon any 
evidence short of absolute proof ; if so, they grievously err, and nothing is 
more imperatively called for by the public than to have fully ascertained 
where the money has gone. The week has produced an additional reason for 
further investigation. Mr. Henderson, one of the Union Bank clerks, had a 
salary of £300 per annum as pay for duties done, and for fidelity and trust- 
worthiness. But how were important trusts discharged. A banking account 
of Pullinger’s friend was allowed to be overdrawn, and, although it was Hen- 
derson’s special duty to report all overdrawn accounts daily to the manager, he 
always omitted this one. So far, therefore, as this account is concerned it is 

wroved he acted with Pullinger. Again, five years ago Henderson acknow- 

lodiens that he himself suspected Pullinger, and he went on a Sunday to Mr. 
Barton, the sub-cashier, and mentioned his suspicions tohim. But Mr. Barton 
is not the manager, and was not the person to inform ; and yet it is asserted 
that this most important communication is altogether forgotten by the person 
to whom it was made. There is alsoa third party—the sub-accountant,—who 
has, for some reason, left the bank. We say there is a strong primd facie 
case of complicity, and investigation may show that others besides Pullinger 
are guilty. Public opinion therefore demands a complete and searching 
investigation as to where the money is gone, and this should be done regard- 
less of cost and trouble. There should be no compromise, and every person 
to whom Pullinger paid money for securities should be made to come forward 
and explain. 

There is, at present, no crcunagnagg information of how this large sum has 
been got rid of, and much may yet be found and restoréd. It would be an 
outrage upon public morals to have Pullinger in a few years returned upon 
society as a penitent culprit—a reformed character—and a rich man. 


Tyranny is most grievous. It is a sad thing to witness, and a more sad 
thing to bear. But between the employers and the employed it is shocking. 
We suspect—and we therefore say investigate ; and if after full investigation, 
no reasonable cause for suspicion can be established against any other 
employé of the bank, then the persons who have resigned or lost their situa- 
tions through the Pullinger frauds, should either have their places restored 
to them, or have reasonable compensation granted in the way of pensions. 
Should this not be done—should the course be persisted in of throwing upon 
the world, penniless, and with damaged characters, persons whose greatest 
fault has been merely an error in judgment, then we strongly recommend an 
appeal to the law of England. Let a short case be drawn up and submitted 
to counsel, and should it appear the direct interference of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench is somewhat doubtful, and that the costs would be great, as 
the application would probably be resisted, then let a public subscription be 
raised—there are many would gladly put their names down,—for the purpose 
of remedying this great wrong, most cruelly inflicted on those not morally 
guilty. 

Having thus expressed our view of the case, we cannot omit compli- 
menting the manager and directors upon the fearless and bold way they have 
publicly stated at once the exact amount of this immense robbery ; they have 
attempted no mean concealment, and it augurs well for the bank, that not- 
withstanding this loss, all London is satisfied the bank is as solvent and as 
worthy of confidence as it has ever been, and we are glad the proprietors have 
by acclamation carried a vote of confidence in the directors and manager. 








GARIBALDI AND THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 
Genoa, July 17. 


Ar no time in the past history of this unfortunate and ill-governed 
country, has its political horizon prognosticated a stormier future than at the 
present hopeful moment ; for although the uprightness of Garibaldi will, in 
all probability, ere many weeks, enable him to carry out his programme, in 
so far as regards Naples and the remaining patrimony of St. Peter, Italian 
difficulties will but then commence. What will the Dictator of pg say 
to the Dictator of Southern Italy and the Constitutional Monarch of the North! 
What will be the price of his acquiescence in a United Italy? Given, the com- 
pensation for the creation of an Italian Power on his frontiers of 11,000,000 
namely, Savoy and Nice—what will be deemed requisite for the 
safety and interests of France, if that Power is increased to 26,000,000. 
Will the island of Sardinia suffice ? or will the Italy of the Italians be bound 
by an offensive and defensive alliance to support those vast geographical 
changes which are shadowed forth on the Rhine, and are looming, not only 
in Europe, but the East, where the misrule of the Porte can be no more 
perpetuated than that of the Bourbon ; for, with an energetic and unscrupulous 
race surging beneath the sway of their degenerate conquerors, who can doubt 
but that the days of turbans and yashmacks are numbered in Europe, and that 








the chimera of British diplomacy, “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
| must ere long make way for an expansion of the Greek race, unless we are 
prepared to see a new St. Petersburg arise on the Bosphorus, and Lesseps 
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the First, through the medium of a red-breeched fraternity, lording it in | 


Egypt. P 

But were the grey French cloud dissipated by the afore-mentioned sacri- 
fices, there is yet that far blacker one, represented by the Quadrilateral, 
which, is, and must ever be a standing menace, so long as it remains in the 
hands of the Tedeschi, to the freedom and happiness of Italy, united or 
dual. The hour of Austria’s most dire necessity has passed away, and the 
House of Hapsburg, as of old, is tiding through its difficulties ; and by the 
resuscitation of the Hungarian constitution, may yet regain its power in 
Europe, especially, as at the present moment common danger is drawing the 
German and English Cabinets into kindred alliances in maintenance of their 
individual existence. Coming events are therefore tending more than ever 
to throw Italy into the meshes of French diplomacy, for it cannot be concealed 
that the only hope they have in indulging in their hearts’ idea, the emancipa- 
tion of Venetia, must be through the (im)moral and material aid of the French 
Emperor. 

hether an Italian Government would be able to check an Italian’ nation, 

headed by Garibaldi, ay : him to carry out his programme in the south, 
from attempting to expel the Austrians from those provinces, time only can 
show. As it is, whatever influence the French Emperor has used at Turin to 
thwart the expedition, it is now almost out of the power of Cavour, if he 
wished, to control the national movement which “ « Great Captain” has 
carried into Sicily. But there is little doubt that Victor Emmanuel and his 
Minister, who, whatever may be his shortcomings, has piloted North Italy 
into its present position with consummate craft, are heart and hand with 
Garibaldi. For it is idle to imagine that this crusade against the Bourbon is not 
fostered and promoted by the Sardinian Government, as whatever breach there 
may be between Victor Emmanuel and Cavour—who is openly cursed by his 
master—the former freely opens his private purse to Garibaldi, and maintains 
a direct and frank communication with him, and the latter employs Sardinian 
men-of-war to convoy the transports laden with volunteers and munitions of 
war, which are daily starting for Sicily, their cargoes being entered at the 
custom-houses under the head of soda, chiniaglveria, and ferrareio, which 
soda, trinkets, and old iron, being interpreted, means saltpetre, rifles, and 
muskets, their passengers receiving their regular passports, though many are 
deserters from the Piedmontese army ; the officers, nearly all, are either on 
leave from, or have served in, that body, and embark in their medals and 
uniforms under the noses of the authorities in the port of Genoa. Perhaps 
not the least remarkable amongst the numbers that are swarming south are 
Swiss deserters from Rome, who, having received their bounty of forty 
scudi from the Pope, cross the Tuscan frontier, and join the Garibaldians at 
Leghorn or Genoa. 

The chief practical difference, then, between Cavour and Garibaldi is, that 
one works openly and the other secretly; the former wishing to annex 
Sicily at once, whilst the latter desires to postpone it until the remainder of 
Southern Ita'y is in a similar seshinn the Dictator rightly believing that 
both the Sardinian Government and himself would be embarrassed by the 
former step ; and it is this which has led to the summary banishment of 
La Farina, Cavour’s agent, from Sicily, at half an hour’s notice, as he persisted 
in endeavouring to force the annexation. 

Cavour appears evidently under diplomatic apprehensions, or for once to 
have forgotten the old proverb which has hitherto carried him through 
safely :— 

** Chi va piano—va sano, 


& ° 
Chi va sano—va lontano,”’ 


As for the Turin Cabinet, whatever pressure might now be brought to bear 
on it, with the view of checking this national crusade, no Government could 
exist for an hour that attempted it ; and besides, Garibaldi has no present 
intention of relinquishing his grasp to men of the quill, and will doubtless 
ere long extend the area of his operations. So far from there being an 
alliance between Turin and Naples, the former has been waging a clandestine 
war with the latter fora month past, but it has not suited the Bourbon to resent 
it ; and as for a confederation, in which Austria is to be represented by Naples, 
Jesuitism by a bankrupt Papacy, civil and religious liberty by Piedmont, it 
requires no great sagacity to foresee that such diametrically opposite elements 
could not unite. Piedmont has determined never so far to degrade herself, 
or abandon her mission ; and this, in the absence of French intervention, will 
soon be developed in a United Italy—mainly through the national confidence 
in the honesty and ability of the foremost man in Italy—Guiseppe Garibaldi. 


Acbietos of Poohs. 


PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS.* 


_A soMEwnar difficult task in Morals would be accurately to define the 
difference between a “Patriot” and a “ Filibuster.” In common parlance, a 
patriot 1s one who zealously defends his own country ; a filibuster, one who 
makes an aggressive attack upon another’s. It will, however, frequently 
happen that the most. effectual method of defending one’s own country is to 
become the aggressor—in which case, are we to consider the invader a patriot 
or a filibuster? When the work before us came to hand, we anticipated 
being called upon to discuss questions similar to the one just put; buta 
glance at its contents relieved us. The book is a pleasant narrative, by 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant, of certain incidents of political and exploratory 
travel in both hemispheres. The best course that can be adopted by those 
who are fond of travel, is to pack their portmanteaus and—be off. The next 
best is to sit in an easy-chair, and make the desired journeys on paper, under 
the direction of an experienced guide. Mr. Oliphant’s qualifications for such 
an office are well known and appreciated. He is a shrewd observer and an 
agreeable writer. What he sees he understands—what he understands he has 
the power of making comprehensible to others. Above all, he appears to be 
stricily veracious, possesses the great, and too rare, merit of knowing some- 
thing of the subject on which he treats, and is free from conceit notoriously 
characteristic of travellers who write their experiences. 
to he first portion of the work Mr. Oliphant devotes to a description of his 

ur in that little-known Circassian chain which, as he tells us, has so 

















* Patriots and Filibusters; or, Incidents of Political and Exploratory Travel. 


, E By Laurence 
Oliphant, W. Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh & London. 1360, 


‘sheep to be caught, and killed for dinner. 


| mentators. 


| editor to tamper perpetually with the text of Shakspeare. 


| of a cultivated intellect. 


_ of indicating how a passage should be read. 


long presented an unsurmountable barrier to Russian aggression upon Persia 
and Turkey : a mountainous district, interesting alike from the bravery of its 
sons and the importance of its geographical position. After a brief igi- 
tion on the condition and political importance of Circassia, Mr. Ohi es 
us off on a visit to Prince Michael (Hamed Bey), at Souksou, and thence 
upon an expedition into the interior of the country. The party, throughout 
their whole journey, met with the 2 rpg civility from the inhabitants, who 
appear to have been warm and cordial in their hospitality ; the most distress- 
ing circumstance our author has to complain of being the long period that 
usually elapsed between their arrival at a place and the appearance of dinner. 
The custom of the host was, after he had seen his guests comfortably squatted 
on their carpets round the fire, and had interchanged a few expressions of 
civility, to make a dignified exit ; and then, and not before, go and order a 
The Circassians are an isolated 

ople, and consequently very ignorant. Many of them suppose the Sultan 
is “ kingmaker-general throughout the world, and that the origin of the late 
war was the contumacious conduct of one of his vassals, to wit, the Emperor 
of Russia, who was attempting to throw off the authority of the Padishah ; 
and that it was to punish this powerful rebel that Turkey called in her liege 
subjects, the Emperor of France and the Queen of England.” Their language 
is the most “impracticable dialect which unfortunate travellers ever attempted 
to acquire—consisting of sounds which bear a greater resemblance to a suc- 
cession of sneezes and coughs than to words.” The last two chapters of this 
part treat of the progress and policy of Russia in Central Asia, and are at 
once interesting and instructive. The conclusion at which the author arrives 
is— 

“That the extension of the frontier line of Russia to the east of the Caspian, 
must be regulated entirely by its progress to the west of that sea ;—and that by 
transferring the war from the Crimea to the Transcaucasian Provinces, and pre- 
serving Circassian independence, it would have been in the power of this country 
during the last war to have checked that progress at once, and thus nipped in the 
bud her long-cherished designs upon Persia, and her deeply-laid schemes for the 
appropriation of those sources of wealth and power in the East, which have 
so materially contributed to raise this country to her present high position among 
European nations.” 


In the second part of the work we are taken to America—to the land of 
Filibusters—follow in the footsteps of Evangeline—traverse the great prairies 
—cross the delta of the Mississippi—thread its innumerable Bayous, and 
arrive at a land beautiful 


‘* __ with its prairies and fruit-trees ; 


Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest,” 





We see a rice plantation—hear negro melodies—take part in conversation 
with a slave who prefers his present condition to freedom—visit New Orleans 
—get into the same boats with a band of [ilibusters there—hear their 
adventures from their own lips—arrive with them at Greytown—and, at 
last, find ourselves comfortably installed with our guide as guests on board 
a British man-of-war. We become familiar also with General Walker, have 
a good account of his antecedents and personal character, and, judging from 
our author's statements, are inclined to a much more favourable opinion of 
that individual—a respectable representative of his class—than we have 
hitherto had. “ Patriots and Filibusters” is, altogether, one of the plea- 
santest and most instructive books of travel we know, and, as such, recom- 
mend it to our readers, 








THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE.* 
[First ARTICLE. | 


A critica edition of Shakspeare’s plays, by an editor who has been able 
to impress a stamp of his own upon the work, is no ordinary contribution to 
modern literature, and demands a discriminating and generous examination. 

3y this publication Mr. Staunton has taken a high place among the com- 
No recent editor has done so much as he, in disentangling the 
perplexities in the phraseology of the great dramatist that have come down 
to our time ; and to him the honour is pre-eminently due, of introducing new 
readings, which are both important and indisputable. On the other hand, he 
has gained the respect and confidence of all Shaksperian scholars, by a 


| scrupulous adherence to the old copies wherever he thought adherence was 


possible. The first success that attended the publication of “ Notes and 
Emendations,” was a strong inducement to a merely clever and ambitious 
We could point 
to many instances in the work before us, in which Mr. Staunton has resisted 
temptations to innovation in the text, that only a well-versed critic could 
have overcome. The corruption was so probable, the change he has proposed 
so simple, and the effect so satisfying, that remonstrance was not to be 
anticipated, and the credit of discovery was all but secured. There can be 
no doubt that conservatism, in the cases alluded to, was the right—the only 
safe course to follow ; indeed, a few of the changes proposed in the notes (to 
be noticed hereafter), will, we think, be abandoned in a second edition. But 
if the suggestions are really worthy of adoption, they will make a way for 
themselves soon enough; and the frequency with which Mr. Staunton 
himself has thrown new light upon archaisms, and forgotten modes of thought 
that have puzzled eminent scholars, was, no doubt, to him, as it is to us, a suf- 


| ficient necessity for preserving untouched whatever is not repugnant to sense, 


in the expectation that further investigation will explain what is now doubt- 
ful, and clear up much that is embarrassing. The new punctuations and the 
proposed substitutions thrown out in the progress of the work, and, as we 
think, wisely confined to the notes, are too numerous to admit of detailed 
notice in this place: a selection will sufficiently show the ability and critical 
acumen which the editor has brought to the performance of his task,—a task 


| that, besides much patient drudgery, requires a thorough knowledge of what 


has been attempted, an extensive acquaintance with the literature of the 
Elizabethan era, and great aptness and ingenuity in applying the acquisitions 


To begin with the new readings actually incorporated in the text. In this 
list we include a very remarkable emendation, effected by the simple process 
Everybody acquainted with the 





* The Plays of Shakespeare. Edited by Howard Staunton. The Illustrations by John 
Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 3 vols. London: George Routledge & Co. 1560, 
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“old copies,” knows the prevailing absence of marginal or stage directions, 
and the perplexities that constantly attend the reader, until they are supplied. 
A short scene in “Timon of Athens” (act v., sc. 3), all spoken by a soldier 
»efore Timon’s cave, and commencing, 
“ By all —— this should be the place : 
' Who's here? Speak, ho !—No answer? What is this ? 
Timon is dead, who bath outstretch'd his span: 
Some beast, read this : there does not live a man,” 


contains, in the fourth line, taken in connection with what follows, an 


enigma, that in its original form, has hitherto defied solution. No commen- | 


tator has been able to improve upon Warburton’s emendation,— 
** Some beast rear'd this’’— 


an emendation which, as our editor says, is merely error upon absurdity. 
Mr. Staunton happily perceived that the second couplet should be printed 
with the prefix {* Reads” to show that it was “an inscription by Timon to 
indicate his death, and point to the epitaph on his tomb.” The effect of this 
little light is astonishing. “ Who,” in the third line, has now the sense 
of “ whoever :” all difficulties vanish, and a passage, till now in meaningless 
obscurity, assumes characteristic force and piquancy,— 
** By all description this should be the place. 
Who's here? Speak, ho!—No answer? What is this ? 
[Reads.| Timon 18 DEAD '—who hath outstretched his span— 

Some beast —read this ; there doca not live a man.” ' 

There can scarcely be two opinions about the propriety of an alteration. 
of the text in “Antony and Cleopatra” (i, 3). 
necessary to discover an intelligible meaning in the word “ chafe” in 
Cleopatra's playful ridicule of Antony’s heroics. In North’s “ Plutarch,” 
from which Shakspeare took the principal incidents of the drama, Mr. 
Staunton found an allusion to Antony’s ostentatious yea of Hercules as 
the chief of his house, that gave a pretty certain indication of the true 
reading. Retaining the old word, a meaning may indeed be extracted from 
the passage; but any signification that it has yet received is feeble and 
pointiess, compared with the appropriate raillery conveyed by Mr. Staunton’s 
well-grounded emendation :— | 

6 look, prythee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman does become 
The carriage of his chi¢f.” © 

One reading, appearing in these volumes for the first time, in the “Comedy 
of Errors,” has achieved a great success: it has already made its way into 
some recent editions of eminent cotemporary editors. We give the lines in 
which it occurs, and Mr. Staunton’s remarks upon the emendation :— 

** Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote : 


Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bride I'll take thee, and there lie.”’—Act iii., se. 2. 





“For bride I am responsible. The authentic copy reads bud, which was 

transformed to bed in the second folio, and this has been followed in every edition 
since.” 
The poetic refinement of this lection is evident at a glance. It is only 
necessary to read the scene, and the “illustrative comment” to the first act, 
to be convinced that the new text is as Shakspeare wrote it ; and indeed the 
emendation seems now so easy and tor Fema. that, in writings subjected 
to such minute and unremitting scrutiny, it is surprising it has so long been 
undiscovered. 

In the same comedy (v. 1), Mr. Staunton has inserted a departure from the 
authentic copies which will not be so universally welcomed. It has long 
been suspected that the line, 

** Aud thereupon these errors are arose,” 


contained “a small error,” and it has been suggested that the word in italics 
should be converted into “all.” Mr. Staunton’s conjecture, “ rare,” is much 
more ingenious, and much closer to the original. If the disputed word be, 
as he thinks, “ an incontestable misprint,” he has no doubt hit upon the word 
that best supplies its place. As, however, up to the period of Mr. Collier’s 
* Notes and Smeendations,” nearly all the best critics, Mr. Collier among the 
number, had decided that no change was desirable, Mr. Staunton’s reading 
may not tind a ready acceptance. It will probably be argued that the 
original, though somewhat grotesque, has a great deal of vigour in its 
unqualified simplicity, and that it is one of the irregular modes of speech of 
which we have another, though not exactly similar, example in “ Coriolanus” 


(iv., 3): “ You had more beard when I last saw you ; but your favour is well | 


appeared by your tongue. The next-mentioned alterations will be more 
fortunate. ‘* Whenas,” in the courtezan’s speech (Comedy of Errors, iv., 4), 
and “ betime’ (Love's Labour Lost, iv., 3), both heretofore printed as two 
words, will be received as undoubted restorations. The same may be 
predicted of the substitution in “ Timon of Athens” (iv., 3)— 

** Raise me this beggar, and demit that lord.” 


“ Demit,” says Mr. Staunton’s note, “ of old spelt demyt, is from the Latin 
demitto, to depress or cast down.” It is easy, by paraphrasing the line with 
Mr. Singer, to bring the old word demit into a kind of legitimate construction 

“ Raise me this beggar to great fortune, and deny it to that lord.” Who 
will rest content with this slurring of the sense, when a word is given scarcely 
differing in form from the original, and perfectly adapted to the antithetical 
necessities of the sentiment? Timon did not pray for any mere denial of 
wealth, but for a complete reversion of condition. What he desired is com- 
pressed into the succeeding couplet :-— 


** The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, 
The beggar native honour.” 


We must pass from this head, merely observing that the troublesome line 
in Polonius’s “ precepts” (Hamlet, i., 3), of which there are no less than 
four forms in the old copies, has been transformed by Mr. Staunton into— 

* Are of a most select and generous eheaf in that, 


and supported by very pertinent quotations from Ben Jonson. It is not easy 
to admit any proposal to remedy an evil that the mind has long regarded as 
incurable ; considerable favour has nevertheless been shown to this emenda- 


tion since it was promulgated, by those whose opinions are entitled to the 
greatest deference. 

The suggested emendations in these volumes are extremely numerous, and 
of various character. Some are estimated by the editor as unnecessary, and 
are merely thrown out as preferable to other uncalled-for suggestions ; many 


No little ingenuity was 


——_ 


are regarded by us as highly valuable, and sure to gain early adoption, 

There is one that deserves particular notice, if, as we believe, there attaches 
_ to this elucidation much more significance than belongs to the explanation of 
such an unimportant passage. It occurs in that part of the short speech by 
Duke Vincentio, in “ Measure for Measure” (i., 1), that has given rise to 
much discussion and many conjectural emendations : some editors thinking 
that a meaning was to be got only by supplying a considerable omission ; 
others finding it in transpositions ; and the “ old emendator” cutting a way 
for it by most merciless mutilations. 


COMMON READING, 

* Of government the properties to unfold, 

Would seem in me to affect speech and discourse ; 

Since I am put to know, that your own science 

Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 

My strength can give you: then no more remains, 

But that, to your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 

And let them work.” 
| What could be more hopeful and gratifying than to find all disturbance of 
| the text highly to be deprecated, and an ample explication afiorded by 
Mr. Staunton’s Letaupatetes stage direction, as here given / 
** Bat that [tendering his commission], to your sufficiency.” 


| It seems almost certain that if the word “that” in the disputed portion 
had been “ this,” the direction would have been supplied by the early editors, 
| and no question of corruption ever would have been entertained by anybody 

familiar with Shaksperian phraseology. In such a case, a phrase a few lines 
lower would have been “ Here [not there] is our commission.” Mr. Staunton’s 
| ingenious conjecture is fully substantiated by the prominence given in 

“ Promos and Cassandra”—the play on which “ Measure for Measure” was 
| founded—to the Sovereign’s letters patent, which conferred “rule and power 
_ at large” on the deputy, had to be formally “read out,” and were “ fayre 


} 





written in parchment, with some great counterfeat seale.” The speech now is 
_ surely plain enough. Escalus required no instruction for governing in the 
_ Duke’s absence: he could not, however, continue the government without 

the “sealed commission,” like that given by Pericles to Helicanus: all that 

could remain for the Duke to perform was the investiture of power. We 

regret to find that Mr. Staunton thinks a transposition also necessary. There 

is, no doubt, to modern ears, an incompleteness, as well as oddness, in the 
| phrase—“as your worth is able.” In Shakspeare’s time these qualities 
_ probably did not belong to it, as would appear by the way in which one 
| nearly identical is used by Anthony Mundy: “But it happened to me far 
| contrary to my desire, and I am persuaded that her favour makes him more 
| victorious than his own force is able.” 
| We have already noticed two important emendations in “ Timon of Athens.” 
| Mr. Staunton proposes another (iii., 3), and supports it with such convincing 
| argument, that we are persuaded it will soon displace the very inefficient 

attempt of the second folio to correct a palpable misprint. In “ All’s Well 
| that Ends Well” (iv., 3), Helena’s awkward response to Diana’s devoted pro- 
testations,— 

** Yet I pray you 
But with the word; the time will bring on summer,” 

_is, in our estimation, not improved by Sir W. Blackstone’s suggestion,— 
“ Yet I fray you,” although some great authorities have given it their ap- 
proval. It was surely in the highest degree improbable that Helena’s promises 
| of “ recompense” and “ dower” for Diana’s easy services, accompanied with 
_ the intimation that “ something” still remained to be done, could be spoken 

with the intention to frighten ; and the eager readiness with which assist- 
| ance was proffered, could not suggest to Helena the idea of fear in Diana’s 
| mind. Mr. Staunton supposes that “ Yet” here has the signification of 
| Now, and that “pray” is a misprint for pay. This slight change, produced 

by the suppression of a single letter, makes the phrase perfectly harmonize 
_ with what precedes and follows ; and the sentence so amended and intepreted 
_is in strict conformity with old construction; as in the “Merchant of 


| Venice” (ii., 9),— 





_ “zet aa. till now] I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love.” 
The proposal toamend “ The quality and hair of our attempt” (1 Henry IV., 
_ iv., 1), by transforming “ hair” into “ dare,” and that for correcting “ Envied 
_ against the people” (Coriolanus, iii., 3), by substituting “ Inveighed against 
the people,” appear the more tenable the more the mind becomes familiarized 
_ with them ; and the notes contain many other suggestions that cannot here 
| be noticed, to which a similar remark is applicable. 








AFRICAN EXPLORATION,* 


| Arrican exploration, within the last few years, has been prosecuted with s0 
| much vigour that the interest of the subject is becoming diminished to some 
extent by the rapidity with which one discovery follows another, leaving 
little new to be known of the once-mysterious continent. Barth, Petherick, 
Livingstone, Burton, and Speke are among the names most familiar to us iD 
connection with this subject: some of these gentlemen are still engaged in 
pursuing the dangerous but attractive vocation to which they have devoted 
themselves. We may look forward to an uninterrupted series of reports 
of further exploration from different quarters of the vast continent. The 
enterprising Swede, Andersson, pushing north-eastward from the Ovampo, was 
last heard of from the banks of a river which he had descended for some 
_ miles in the direction of Lake Ngami, but the ultimate destination still 
remained doubtful. Unfortunately the account which this perseverils 
traveller gave of his own health leads us to fear that he may not survive 
prosecute his interesting discovery. Livingstone on the opposite side, but 12 
| about the same latitude, is opening up one lake after another, ascending 
| rivers which he describes as navigable, and_investigating the natural resources 
| of this unknown country, which he paints in most glowing colours. Petherick, 
| whose journeyings into the interior of Africa are second to none in point 
| interest and novelty, is about to start again, to push once more up the White 
| Nile, until he shakes hands with his old friend Captain Speke, under the 
' equator. That hardy and energetic officer, in company with Captain Grant, 


is now on his way to Zanzibar, with the view of entering the continent fro” 





* The Lake Regions of Central Africa, By Captain R. F, Burton, London: Longman & © 
1860. 
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that point, following the route already traversed by himself and Captain 
Burton, as far as Kazeh, in the 32rd parallel of longitude, thence turning 
abruptly northward to the great lake Nyanza, which he had the satisfaction 
of discovering two years ago, and from whence he now sanguinely hopes he 
will be able to sail down the White Nile to Cairo, Captain Burton’s book, 
which has just made its appearance, has come out at an opportune moment, 
and will enable us to appreciate more accurately the difficulties to be en- 


countered, and the nature of the project proposed to be achieved by his late _ 


companion. Beyond the interest which must always attach to every account 
of unknown people and country, there is very little of a really attractive 
character in the scene of these explorations. There are no grand features of 
scenery, no striking peculiarities of barbarism or an unknown civilization. 
The climate is detestable, the people are extortionate and impracticable, but 
not dangerous, and the practical obstacles to progress in the last degree trying. 
It took Captains Burton and Speke — months to reach the Tanganyka 
Lake, a distance of 600 miles, throug 
when they arrived at this’ much-longed-for result, one of them had 
artially lost the use of his limbs, the other of his eyesight and hearing, both 
been repeatedly prostrated by fever, and had surmounted incredible 
hardships to attain this dim ultima thule of African discovery, a sheet of 
water about 250 miles long with an average breadth of from twenty to thirty 
miles. 

The country through which our traveller passed is inhabited by a great 
variety of tribes differing immaterially in manners and customs from each 
other. In the*maritime region, which intervenes between the seacoast and 
the East African longitudinal chain, the principal tribes are the Wazaramo, 
the Wak’hutu, and the Wadoe. From Captain Burton’s graphic description 
of the former, a general idea may be formed of their neighbours. A Waza- 
ramo coiffeur must be effective. ‘The thick wool is plastered over with a 
cap-like coating of ochreish and micaceous clay, brought from the hills, and 
mixed to the consistency of honey with the oil of the sesamum or the 
castor bean. 
the ends of many little twists, which circle the head horizontally, and the 
mass is,separated into a single or double line of knobs, the upper being above, 
and the lower below the ears ; both look stiff and matted, as if affected with 
a bad plica polenica. Some of the Wazaramo train lumps of their wool to 
rise above the region of their cautiousness, and very exactly simulate bears’ 
ears. The face is usually lozenge-shaped, the eyes are somewhat oblique, the 
nose is flat and patulated, the lips turned and everted, the jaw prognathous, 
and the beard, except in a few individuals, is scanty. The sebaceous odour 
is overpowering, the expression of the countenance wild and staring, the 
features are coarse and harsh, and the gait loose and lounging.” This is a 
very fairsample of an East African tribe, and is described by our traveller 
as one of the most prepossessing. The Wadoe, for instance, add to their 
elegances of toilet various inconvenient habits. During a [ate struggle with 
a neighbouring tribe “they proceeded, in presence of the foe, to roast and 
devour slices from the bodies of* the fallen. The manceuvre was successful. 
The Wakamba could dare to die, but they could not face the idea of becoming 
food. They are wild in appearance, dress in softened skins, drink out of 
human skulls, which are not polished or prepared for the purpose ; are buried 
almost naked, but retaining their head ornaments, sitting in a narrow pit, so 
that the forefingers can project above the ground. With each man are 
interred alive a male and a female slave, the former holding a billhook, with 
which to cut fuel for his lord in the cold death-world ; and the latter, who is 
seated upon a little stool, supports his head in her lap.” Passing over the 
Usagara chain, which attains an altitude of seven thousand feet, affords some 
fine scenery and a refreshing climate after the miasmatic influences of the 
plains, our travellers descend into the country of Ugogo, inhabited by the 
Wagogo and Wahumba, and more healthy but less fertile than the maritime 
region. The estimation in which the people of the country stand may be 
gathered from the following graphic speech of the leader of Captain Burton’s 
caravan :—“ Listen, O ye Whites, ial ye children of Sayyidi Majidi, and ye 
sons of Ramji! Hearken to my words, O ye offspring of the night! The 
journey entereth Ugogo—Ugogo [the orator threw out his arm westward |. 
Beware, and again beware [he made violent gesticulations]! you don’t know 
the Wagogo: they are - s and —s |he stamped] Speak not to 
those Washenzi pagans ; enter not into their houses [he pointed grimly to 
the ground]; have no dealings with them ; show no cloth, wire, nor beads 
[speaking with increasing excitement]; eat not with them, drink not with 
them, and make not love to their women [here the speech became a scream |. 
Kirangozi of the Wanyamwezi, restrain your sons! Suffer them not to stray 
into the villages, to buy salt out of camp, to rob provisions, to debauch with 
beer, not to sit by the wells!” Traversing this inhospitable district, our 
travellers enter the Unyamwezi,—the far-famed land of the Moon. Here 
they rest to recruit, at Kazeh, a station which has become a centre of com- 
merce since the Arab merchants have fixed upon it as the emporium of their 
merchandize. 

But the physical obstacles which the country presented were not the only 
ones with which the explorers had to contend. The most extravagant reports 
had been circulated about them. ‘They had one eye each, and four arms ; 
were full of knowledge, which in these lands means magic ; they caused rain 
to fall in advance, and left droughts in their rear ; they cooked water-melons 
and threw away the seeds, thereby generating small-pox ; they heatened and 
hardened milk, thus breeding a murrain among the cattle ; and their wire, 
cloth, and beads caused a variety of misfortunes ; they were kings of the sea, 
and therefore white-skinned and straight-haired,” &c. Arrived at the 
Tanganyika Lake, our adventurous explorers embarked upon its waters in the 
rude barks of the natives, and spent a month in investigating its unknown 
iysteries. The opposition of the tribes which inhabit its shores prevented 
them from reaching its extreme limits, either in a northerly or southerly 
direction. They ascertained the important fact, however, that no river 
debouched from the lake, but that it received the waters of important streams, 
which flowed both from the north and south. The head of the lake is 
encircled by a chain of mountains, which seem to form spurs of the range 
Which have been popularly called by geographers the Mountains of the Moon. 

The most effective explorers of these regions at present are Arab traders, 
who carry away ivory and other products of the country in exchange for 
beads, piece-goods, and other objects of barter. The establishment of stations 
by these enterprising merchants will greatly facilitate the progress of future 








hitherto unexplored country, and | 
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travellers. Meantime the native companions of Captains Burton and Speke 
became impatient to return. These consisted of Belooch soldiers, furnished 
by Sayid Majid, the ruler of Zanzibar ; some slaves which had been supplied 
by a merchant of the same place ; and a party of porters gathered from the 
native tribes. With the exception of a few donkeys, our party was éfitirely 
dependent upon their own shoulders for transport—camels, oxen, or other 
beasts of burden being unknown. This inconvenient arrangement retarded 
their progress very materially, the more especially as the chief of each tribe 
passed through demanded a large tribute in the shape of black-mail, involving 
the porterage of great quantities of beads, cloths, &ec., for the purpose of 
satisfying the more rapacious of these native rulers. Returned to Kazeh, 
Captain Speke determined to strike off to the north, for the purpose of 
reaching, if possible, a great lake said to be in that direction. After three 
weeks of hard travel, his exertions were rewarded by the discovery of a 
large lake, more extensive and important, on +4 Re grounds, than that 
which had been already visited. This lake he has named the Victoria 
Nyanza, and, in the opinion of its discoverer, it in all probability gives rise 
to the waters of the Nile. Captain Speke’s success in reaching this magnifi- 
cent sheet of water, the extent of which is not yet known, is an unpardonable 
sin in the eyes of Captain Burton, whose book is tainted by a most unworthy 
jealousy of his more fortunate, and, as he himself invites the comparison, we 
must say, more enterprising companion. On the Tanganyika Lake Captain 
Speke pushed his explorations further than Captain Burton, although suffering 
from severe illness. “‘ My companion,” says our author, “ who, when 
arriving at the Tanganyika Lake, was almost as ‘ groggy’ upon his 
legs as I was, suffered from a_ painful yeaa and from a curious 
distortion of face, which made him chew sideways, like a ruminant.” In this 
condition he spent a month exploring its unknown shores, suffering great 
hardships, and overcoming many difficulties. “ During my twenty-seven 
days of solitude,” says Captain Burton, “the time sped quickly ; it was 
chiefly spent in eating and drinking, smoking and dozing.” At the expira- 
tion of this time Captain Speke returns. ‘ The Masika had done its worst 
upon him ; I never saw a man so thoroughly moist and mildewed. He jus- 
tified even the French phrase—wet to the bone. I was sorely disappointed ; he 
had literally done nothing.” Probably Capt. Speke would have considered 
eating, drinking, smoking, aid dozing, doled less than nothing ; but when, after 
discovering Lake Nyanza, he returns, having done something, our author 
on this occasion having spent six weeks me at Kazeh, his indignation vents 
itself in an energetic protest against the White Nile, Lake Nyanza, and 
Captain Speke, who, the contends, “has stultified the results of the expe- 
dition by putting forth a claim which no geographer can admit, and which is 
at the same time so weak and flimsy that no geographer has yet taken the 
trouble to contradict it.” Considering that the Government, at the instance 
of the Geographical Society, have granted Captain Speke the sum of £2,500 
for the purpose of verifying the truth of his suggestion, and with express 
instructions to discover whether the White Nile has its rise in Lake Nyanza 
or not, this assertion of Captain Burton may be classed with those native 
reports which he finds so much fault with his companion for believing. 

Mr. Petherick, who has ascended the White Nile to within two degrees of 
the equator, is so strongly of the same opinion as Captain Speke, that he 
expects to meet that distinguished explorer by pushing further up the river. 
We should not have alluded to the unpleasant remarks contained in Captain 
Burton’s book had not Captain hock been absent from the country, and 
unable to defend himself. Although the journal of this officer has already 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, he scrupulously abstains from any dis- 
courteous allusion to his brother officer. It would only have been generous, 
under these circumstances, in Captain Burton, to have stated his grievances 
while Captain Speke was still in England, instead of traducing him in a work 
likely to become of standard value, and stating facts which Captain Speke 
will not be able to deny for two years at least, if, indeed, he ever returns to 
do so at all. 

Fortunately for Captain Speke, Captain Burton’s general tone of ill-humour 
is not confined to him alone ; he accuses Captain Playfair of “ three distinct 
and wilful deviations from fact in five lines ;” and insults Captain Rigby, our 
consul at Zanzibar, by comparing him to a native called “Seedy Mubarak, 
whose honest face appeared at that moment by contrast {with that of 
Captain Rigby] peculiarly attractive.” Dr. Frost is incidentally accused of 
having contributed materially to Captain Hamerton’s death, as well as of 
having burked despatches; while the East-India Company is roundly 
abused at every convenient season. This is, perhaps, not to be wongered at, 
considering the severe rebuke administered to Captain Burton in a‘despatch 
from the Secretary of State for India, relative to some pecuniary transactions 
which our author has unwisely included in the Appendix. It is impossible, 
on finishing the perusal of Captain Burton’s work, not to feel that his talents, 
no less than his disposition, fit him rather for a barbarous than a civilized 
state of society, where, to use his own words, “ post offices do not exist ;” 
where those courts-martial to which he so feelingly alludes as having nearly 
prevented his departure, have not yet been instituted ; and the standard of 
morality, if not lower, is, at all events, founded upon ditierent principles, 
We should hail with pleasure every new work from his graphic pen if it was 
dated from the centre of Africa, and congratulate ourselves upon being able 
to enjoy the advantages of his versatile genius, without having to suffer from 
the inconvenience of his unfortunate temper. 

Dr. Beke, a gentleman who has been engaged for some time in African 
exploration, and whose opinions are therefore of the highest value, has 
recently published an interesting compilation of the most recent information 
upon the history of Nilotic discovery.* The conclusion to which this 
distinguished Atrican geographer arrives goes far to bear out the hypothesis 
of Captain Speke, that the waters of the White Nile have their origin in 
Lake Nyanza. As Dr. Beke dates his work from the Mauritius, he does so 
apparently in ignorance of the more recent discoveries of Mr. Consul Petherick. 
It is a singular and most remarkable fact, that in the absence of the more 
strong and confirmatory testimony of Mr. Petherick, Dr. Beke should have 
arrived at so nearly the same result with reference to the much-vexed 
question of the Sources of the Nile. 





being a general Survey of the Basin of that River, and of ils 


* The Sources of the Nile; 
By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. London; 


Head-streams, with the History of Nilotic Discovery. 
James Madden, 3, Leadenhall-sireet. 1560. 
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PERSONAL TRAITS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE* 
Tue desire to see celebrated people, or to learn something about their 


personal characteristics, habits, and associations, is common, under different 
modifications, to all mankind, The eagerness with which the ladies of 


te death, in the hope of obtaining a glimpse of Victor Emmanuel, is one of 
the many forms of the same instinct which leads the antiquary to delve in 
dusty libraries, and the art-student to make pilgrimages to galleries and 
cathedrals. The love of sight-seeing may be considered the vulgar develop- 
ment of the universal passion for exploring things that are out of the reach of 
every-day experience. The difference is only in degree between the curiosity 
of the i le groups that gather upon the pavement to see the ladies step out 
of their carriages at the door of the Opera, and that of the chess club, when 
its members rose en masse to receive Mr. Morphy, or of the thousands of 
educated and sentimental travellers who pay reverential visits to the 
birthplace of Shakspeare. 

Of all the celebrities to whom the homage of popular curiosity is paid, 
authors, perhaps, receive the largest share. Distinguished generals, statesmen, 
and politicians are surrounded for a time by a certain amount of public 
interest, arising, in most cases, from their notoriety rather than from any 
certain or special knowledge which the world at large possesses concerning 
them ; ood Yue and people of rank “ draw crowds” by the sheer force of 
that attraction which has in all ages resided in the glitter and pomp of 
station. But the author is as widely known as his language, and known too, 
not by vague report, but by his actual achievements. He has entered into 
the houses of all classes of the people ; he has instructed, amused, and 
delighted young and old. There is nobody so secluded to whose retreat he 
has not penetrated ; nobody so lofty to whose height he has not reached ; 
nobody so humble to whose depth he has not descended. He, is the familiar 
of the domestic circle—the friend, the adviser, the playfellow, the companion 
in retirement ; he is constantly talked of, quoted, and discussed. Everybody 
knows him in his public function as a writer of books ; and everybody is 
anxious to know more about him, to know what manner of man he is in his 
private relations, what sort of life he leads, what are his way and peculiarities, 
and whether he is like or unlike the ideal that had been formed of him from 
his works. 

The materials by which this curiosity is to be gratified are to biography 
what descriptions of the in-door and out-of-door life of the people, their 
pastimes and occupations, customs, and usages, are to history. Like them, 
they must not be overdone, and care must be taken to subordinate them to 
the higher purposes of the narrative. The wood must not be hidden by the 
leaves. The general fidelity of the portrait must not be sacrificed to a 
microscopic detail of moles and freckles. The whole value of small personal 
items lies in their illustrative significance. It affords us no help, for 
example, towards an estimate of the great Duke of Marlborough, to be 
informed that he carried a green purse ; but we see a long way into his 
character when we learn that he used to walk home at night from parties, 
to save the expense of a chair. We collect nothing which can be turned to 

rofit from the fact that Pope thought he looked best in a wig ; but it 
is something to reflect upon, that Sir Isaac Newton could not add up a 
column of figures. Swift lives in that description of his “ particular eyes” 
which tells us that they were “quite as azure as the heavens ;” but we 
are in no way advanced towards a closer knowledge of Marshal Turenne 
by being informed that he used to have a new pair of stockings every week. 

The literary habits of authors will always furnish a topic of inquiry ; 
although the results rarely yield the expected clue to the secrets of inspiration. 
After we have ascertained that Swift always lay in bed till noon, that Scott 


wrote his novels before breakfast, that Wycherley used to read himself to | 


sleep, and unconsciously imitate in the morning what he had read at night, 
that Young wrote nearly the whole of his “Night Thoughts” at night, and 
the rest on horseback,—the mystery of genius remains as great a mystery to 
us as it was before. The contrasts that may frequently be found to exist 
between the personal traits of the author and the character of his works, 
suggest a wider and more curious field of investigation. Like the French 
comic actor who, while he made everybody else laugh, was himself consumed 
by melancholy, the dispositions of the writer are not to be judged by his 
works. The satirist may be a man brimming over with goodnature and 
kindliness ; the grave historian may be one of the pleasantest dinner-table 
wits ; and the humorist who cannot write a line without a joke in it may 
turn out in conversation to be the dullest of mankind. De Grammont, who 
dictated the pleasantest and most agreeable of all gossiping books, is described, 
at the very time when he was composing it, as being cross and unpleasant in 
his manners, and out of all reason bearish. To be sure, he was then old, and 
infirmities may have spoiled his temper. But remember how Addison kept 
up his character on his deathbed ; how gracefully Kneller expired, with his 
vanity in fall bloom ; and how emphatically the last words of Chesterfield 
marked the man of form and etiquette. 

Shenstone and Sterne, in different ways, came to ends strangely at odds 
with their literary characters. Shenstone, the pastoral and moral poet, whos 
imagination kept company only with the Damons and Phillises, is known to 
have held relations with his housekeeper which threw his domestic life into 
shadow. Notwithstanding his verses to the contrary, it was not all rural 
felicity between the poet and his mistress ; and the lady was sometimes too 
much for him. On one occasion, being offended with her, he went out of the 
house in a fit of vexation, and shut himself up in his postchaise, where he 
passed the night. The consequence was he caught a cold, which brought on 
worse ailments that terminated in his death. Sterne died under circum- 
stances hardly less at variance with the promise of his life. He who had dis- 

layed so much tenderness and sympathy in his writings, expired in a mean 
odging in London, without a single friend to close his eyes, except, all 
honour to his craft! Becket, the publisher, who was the only person that 
attended the author of “ Tristram Shandy” to his grave. More remains to 
be told. Sterne was buried near Tyburn, at that time a defenceless situation : 
and the resurrection-men having noted the spot, disinterred the body at 
night, and carried it to a professor of anatomy at Cambridge. A gentleman 
who was present at the dissection recognised the face of poor Yorick ! 

* The Table-Talk of John Seldon. Third editien. 1860. 


Samuel! Rogers's Recollections. Edited by h's Nephew. Sceond edition, 
Maloniana [Life of Edmund Malone, By Sir James Prior}. 1960, 
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Bolagna forced their way through the crowd, at no little risk of being trampled | his diction and the purity of his sentiments. 
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No man ever disappointed the e tions raised by his writings more 
egregiously than Dr. Hawkesworth, who flourished in the Johnsonian period, 
awkesworth, indeed, may be regarded in some degree as a literary impostor, 
By imitating the manner of Johnson, he rapidly got credit for the elegance of 
‘Even Johnson himself was 
taken in for a time, and concurred in the general opinion that Hawkesworth 
was a sound moralist, and a master of English style. His “ Almoran and 
Hamet” had a great success ; and Archbishop Herring was so charmed with 
his papers in the ‘‘ Adventurer” and elsewhere, that he conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. This sudden elevation to a position 
of honour which he was unable to sustain, led at once to the e 
sure of his pretensions. He was so swollen with conceit that he put on airs 
of affectation as a man of letters, which rendered de‘ection inevitable. So 
long as he kept still, all went well ; but, thrown off his guard by having 
been created a Doster of Laws, he seems to have begun to believe himself to 
be what he had all along known very well he was not. The fact is, that 
Hawkesworth was an utterly illiterate man. Anecdotes are related of his 
ignorance which might be justly regarded as incredible, if they had not come 
down to us on respectable authority. He was originally a watchmaker, 
and never appears to have received any systematic instruction whatever, 
That he should | have written so skilfully as to deceive the public into the 
notion that he was a scholar and a thinker, is marvellous enough ; but a 
careful examination of his writings, by the light which the discovery of his 
real deficiencies throws upon them, will disperse a good deal of the wonder, 
Their morality will be found to be as shallow as their structure is artificial ; 
and the want of scholarship will become conspicuously apparent. But the 
essays are worth examining, for the sake of seeing what excellent imitations 
may be made out of the flimsiest materials, with the least possible outlay of 
original power. This estimate of the value of his writings determines the 
true place of Hawkesworth in English literature. He bears the same relation 
to the Addisons and Johnsons as that clever mimic, the late Mr. Yates, bore 
to Kemble and Young. 

With a man of genius, a comparatively slender amount of research often 
answers the purpose of large stores of knowledge, and sometimes does better. 
Hume was a remarkable example of the great results that may sometimes 
be produced from a small capital ; and in this respect he offers a striking 
contrast to Gibbon. Hume took very little trouble about ancient chronicles 
or records ; seldom looked into them, and never went through any drudgery 
in the way of investigating or collating old authorities. He had a certain 
felicity in dipping for what he wanted, which was in reality nothing more 
than some vivid materials here and there, to help him to build up an 
agreeable narrative. His actual acquisitions in historical knowledge, 
excepting only what related to the Stuarts, which he was never weary of 
collecting, out of a kind of inexplicable infatuation, were neither extensive 
nor profound. He is said to have been extremely companionable and 
unaffected before he went to Paris as secretary to Lord Hertford ; after 
which he became a literary coxcomb. It i#not to be overlooked in such a 
man that he could not relish Shakspeare ; and that he thought as ill of him 
as George II., who could not read him, “he was such a bombast fellow t” 
Hume did not look altogether like the historian of England, for although he 
gave you an idea of vigour and strength, he wanted elasticity of movement 
and brightness of expression. He was a very large, tall man, close upon six 
feet in height, with a vacant face. 

Gibbon was in some respects the reverse of all this. He was crammed 
with learning, and his passion for enlarging his wealth of knowledge grew 
with what it fed on. It was probably because of his studious habits that he 
never married, but continued to live amongst his books to the last. But he 
had none of the usual marks of the book-worm upon him. He was fond of 
cards and company; and, without possessing much conversational power, 
he had a special talent for telling anecdotes effectively. He did not par- 
ticularly relish literary society, because it generated discussion, and had a 
tendency to impede the flow of general enjoyment ; and, like Congreve, he 
desired to be received rather as a man of the world than as a scholar, and 
consequently did not care to make any display of his erudition. One very 
obvious reason for his reserve on this point was his dislike to arguments, in 
which few men were less qualified to engage, either by inclination or habits 
of mind. He cannot be said to have failed in Parliament, for he never 
spoke there. In his appearance there was nothing remarkable, except his 
head. He had a very large face, about which an anecdote is related, with a 
blind lady for the heroine, more grotesque than decent. 

Place in opposition to these bold and stalwart figures the diminutive 
person of Pope, and you get the extremes of the scale. Sir Joshua saw 
Pope once ; it was at an auction, and the people made a lane for him, and 
he went along, dressed in a black coat, with a tiny sword, bowing like 
Lilliputian king. He was not more than four feet six inches high, and was 
hump-backed ; but his dwarfish stature acquired force from his large 
fierce eye, and long handsome nose, features in which we suspect he closely 
maicals s the late Edmund Kean. Pope's mouth betrayed the curves and 
painful straining of the muscles, like cords, which are peculiar to deformed 

eople. Roubilliac, who made a bust.of him, said that he should have known 
a much he had suffered from headaches by the contraction of the skin 
between the eyebrows. He was the most irritable of all men, the most easily 
offended at trifles, and the most inexorable in the unforgiving remembrance 
of them. The excuse for his bad temper and malignity, not unmixed with 
generous instincts, is to be found in that poor crazy body which was the 
theatre of almost every physical calamity. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE, ARTS, AND SCIENCES. 


Iraty affords another example of the utter impossibility of preserving the 
vitality of human intelligence under restrictions of liberty of thought and 
conscience. “Car la premiére chose que Dieu enléve aux hommes avec 
liberté cest le bon sens,” says Monsieur Quinet, in his last philosophical 
work. Since the yoke of Austria and the burdens imposed by the Grand 
Dukes have been removed, Lombardy and Tuscany have again awoke 
literary life. King Victor Emmanuel, desirous of giving a helping hand t 
this intellectual movement, and being warmly seconded by his minister; 
| Mamiani, has within these few days reorganized the Universities of Bologn4 





and of Milan. Prati and Mercantini, men already well known by thei? 
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literary labours, have been appointed professors, the first of elocution, the 
latter of history, at Bologna, and Auguste Vera, the commentator on the 
Philosophy of Hegel, who published last year divers works in English and in 
French, on his favourite topic, is appointed professor of grneeny at Milan. 
In Tuscany, the Abbé Tigri has published a beautiful volume of “Canti 
Popolari.” A clever and learned introduction to the book explains the 
nature of these compositions, which differ entirely from the national songs of 
our country. The Apennine shepherd's “ Rispetto,” the Tuscan peasant’s 
“Stornello,” or “ Romanzetto” and “ Strombetto,” originating in Sicily, but 
now become quite popular in Tuscany, are all successively represented in this 
collection, where their source and origin are explained. The-author has not 
forgotten to mention the aap eg celebrities who have published poetical 
effusions of the same nature, Cantu, Tommaseo, Carrer, and others. 

The late political changes in Italy have also been a theme of inspiration to 
~ two excellent Florentine poets, Emilio Frullani and Giosué Carducci. 

If impediments are not thrown in the way, to stifle the existence of i 
regno Italico, we may soon expect to see arise under the invigorating atmo- 
sphere of political liberty, worthy successors to the great Italian authors of old. 

The recent discovery of a painting in oils of the fifteenth century, on the 
walls of the old meat-market in Ghent, has again raised the long vecata 
questio of the origin of this style of painting. A very legible inscription tells 
us that this mural work of art was executed in 1448—some years, therefore, 
before oil-painting by John Van Eyck, who is generally acknowledged to be 
the first who attempted and succeeded in mixing oils with colours according 
to our modern system. Mr. Edmund de Busscher, in an able article in the 
“ Messager des Sciences Historiques,” examines with much care all the data 
conhected with this picture, and arrives, through authentic records, at the 
conclusion that it is the work of Nabur Martins, son of John Martins. The 
article affords valuable information, not only on the Painters’ Corporations 
during the Middle Ages, but also on the actual period at which oil-painting 
was first introduced, between the years 1338-1355, at Ghent, and of the rapid 
progress of this art from 1411 to 1434, before the two brothers Van Eyck 
made their first attempt in oils. 

While we are speaking of Belgium, let us mention a history, just published, 
of Charles V.*—the most complete that has yet been written. 

English, French, and German authors, in latter times, have busied them- 
selves much with the eventful reign of this extraordinary monarch, on whose 
dominions, according to the well-known saying, “the sun never went down,” 
and who, after a noble abdication, died miserably in a monastery, pining for 
his lost power. The author has employed fourteen years of his life in collect- 
ing documents for his work, which presents a very faithful picture, historical, 
political, and literary, of the long reign of Charles Quint. The influence of 
Margaret of York, and of Marguerite of Austria, on the young prince is 
carefully portrayed. The rivalry between Charles V. and Francis I. of 
France, and the various incidents connected with the election of the former 
to the Empire, are given in more detail than in _ other history of that 
period. We regret that the author should not have followed up the subject to 
theend. The life of the Emperor is perhaps more interesting as a philosophical 
study, after his abdication, than while he was in the zenith of his greatness. 

A notice of the various modern works on his monastic life would have 
made a more complete and satisfactory book, but this omission is fortunately 
supplied by the able memoirs of that time, written by Mr. W. Stirling, M.P., 
and by Monsieur Gachard. The Spanish records published by the latter from 
the archives of Symancas, which have until now remained almost unexplored, 
prove how the weakness of human nature asserts its rights even in those whom 
the world called great. 

Among the important works just published in Paris, one of the most 
useful and at the same time the most carefully-edited, is the “ Annuaire 
Encyclopédique,”+ in which is given a sketch of the history, literature, 
politics, commerce, arts and sciences of all nations, from the beginning of 
1859 to May, 1860. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the vast amount of information 
contained in this volume. One point especially worthy of mention, is the 
general accuracy of the statements, all written by men residing in the 
country which they describe, and consequently much better able to afford 
reliable information than is generally the case in books of this nature. Each 
article, arranged in alphabetical order, gives an excellent réswme of the 
actual position of the nations of the world, as to their government, institutions, 
statistics, and commerce. We may form an opinion of the exactitude and 
impartiality of these statements by the long article on England, which is 
very able, and comes from the pen of Monsieur Poujade, already well known 
in this country as a political writer. 

All the statistical portion is taken from official sources, and occupies seven 
columns. The article “ Press” has some interesting details on the daily and 
weekly newspapers, and the number of copies issued. 

Then follows a sketch of twelve columns on the political history of 
England during the last eighteen months, well worth reading, for its com- 
pleteness, and especially for the spirit in which the writer impresses the 
necessity of a good understanding between France and England. 

_ The article on English literature is far from being satisfactory : it is super- 
ficial and imperfect, althongh written by an author who has published many 
pleasant works on England, Monsieur Philaréte Chasles. Among other 
desiderata, it is rather surprising not to find the least mention of two of the 
most elaborate and remarkable books published in the last five-and-twenty 
years, Darwin “On Species,” and “The History of Civilization,” by Buckle. 

In the biographical notices on deceased English celebrities, there is matter 
both for blame and“praise. The sketch of Lord Macaulay, by Monsieur 
Poujade, is a most judicious and well-written appreciation of the political 
and literary career of this great historian ; but many eminent persons, among 
others Lady Morgan, have been altogether omitted. Notwithstanding these 
defects, the “ Annuaire Encyclopédique,” is a remarkable compendium, where 
every department of human intelligence finds its place, and which may be 
consulted as a book of reference by all classes, with great profit. 

A remarkable phase in the intellectual existence of France at the present 
day cannot fail to strike a calm observer. Irreligion is sinewtedeed to 
be rapidly on the increase, and yet by a singular contradiction, works on 





* Ten vols. 8vo., of 400 pages each, by Alexandre Heune. Brussels: 1960, 
t Large 8vo., of 900 pages, in two columns, Paris: 1960, Price 10s, 





Religious Philosophy are — every year by the best writers in France, 
thus proving how unsatisfactory to their restless minds are the systems laid 
down by Voltaire and Rousseau, and yet how unwilling they are to adopt 
Christianity itself. “Ernest Renan,” who at first declared that religion wa 
useful for the ignorant or ot polloi, returned afterwards to a more rational way 
of thinking, and his “Etudes @’ Histoire Religieuse,” are based on a true belief 
inthe moral necessity of a religious creed. After Renan came “Edgard Quinet,” 
who refuted the Hegelian theology and disproved the system of Strauss, 
but was nevertheless not more disposed to accept Christianity. Year by 

ear the same conflicting discussions go on, and Monsieur Alaux, a learned 
Greuih rofessor, feeling all the importance of this religious question, has 
just published his “Essai sur ’Avenir de la Philosophie,” in which he 
examines the remarkable fact of the utter loss of religious belief in France. 
The object of his system is to achieve certain reforms without touching the 
basis of Christianity. Religion in M. Alaux’s opinion, is Catholicism in its 
true sense, that is to say, universal dogma ; but he denies that the adoption 
of this dogma necessarily precludes development and progress. 

The deductions drawn by M. Alaux in his system of religious philosophy 
are not always clear, but they must be welcomed as showing a desire to 
resist the current of paganism so prevalent now in the country for which he 
writes. 








THE DIRTY LITTLE SNOB. 


« Tuere’s nothing right but what I think, 
** There's nothing good but meat and drink, 
** There's nothing to compare with ‘ chink,’ ” 
Said the dirty little snob. 
** And work’s the greatest ‘ bore’ I know, 
*¢ And learning’s dull, and virtue ‘ slow,’ 
** So, fast shall be the road I'll go!” 
Said the dirty little snob : 
Devoid of sense, 
An ass intense, 
And dirty little SNon. 


“<1’d like to know the use of friends, 
** Unless they serve one’s pleasant ends ; 
* The best is he who gives or lends,” 
Said the dirty little snob. 
** Your learned men are heavy ‘ swells,’ 
** Your moral youths tremendous ‘ sells,’ 
* And slang’s the only speech that ‘ tells,’ 
Said the dirty little snob : 
The simpering slave, 
The brainless knave, 
And dirty little Sxos. 
** However chaste and pure she be, 
** And bright and beautiful to see, 
** No woman can say ‘ Nay’ to me,” 
Said the dirty little snob. 
Is there no husband, son, or sire, 
To drag this creature through the mire, 
And kick it till his toe shall tire,— 
The dirty little snob ? 
The foul and crass 
Conceited ass,— 
And odious little Snon ? 


— 








Post-Orrice ProsecutTions.—Our remarks last week upon Post-Office pro- 
secutions seem to have hit a critical time. On Friday, William Wyatt, a young 
man, and a Piralico letter-carrier, was placed before the magistrate for having 
stolen a “ test letter,’ and the marked coins being found upon him, he was com- 
mitted for trial. He had nineteen shillings a week, had been a year in the 
service, and married six months. John Juce, another, whose locality for 
deliveries was at Camden Town, was caught by a similar process of tempta- 
tion, the appropriation of the marked gold, also proven by being found in his 
pocket, and he, too, was committed for trial. His inducement to be dishonest 
might be somewhat more pressing, as he had been married a year, and had 
a child just born. On Saturday, William Woodstock was brought up on 
the charge of abstracting two half-sovereigns from a letter which he (in his 
round of duty) had taken from a pillar-box in Stepney, and which, after 
gutting of the money, he had redeposited in another pillar-box in the same 
quarter. Upon him, too, the marked coins were found ; and here, already, unless 
the humane precedent of the Lord Chief Baron is followed by other judges (as we 
trust it will be), are three more pitiable cases for penal servitude and utter misery. 
Now, we have to repeat that we are no apologists for breach of trust, or palliators 
of theft or dishonesty of any description. We respect the poor man who 
meets his troubles bravely, and performs his business (however hard 
and ill-requited) with constancy and integrity. But we cannot resist 
the emotion of pity which flows upon us when we look upon the fate of those 
who fall, and who, in the conditions obvious before our eyes, appear not to be 
treated as they ought to be—to be exposed to greater temptations than any 
other class of the community, and to be entrapped by contrivances of a very 
miserable and unworthy nature. So strong, indeed, is our impression of the 
error of the entire course of employment, remuneration, and action to detect and 
punish the guilty, that we almost forget the criminal in the victim. The Post 
Office should remember the Lord’s Prayer, “ Lead us not into temptation.” 
There is something odious and repulsive to good feelings, in the idea of 
guarantecing the public security by no other means than the holocaust sacrifice of 
so many fellow-creatures per annum—fearfully misled by want (for no other 
causes are assigned, no other dissoluteness, no other lapse from the right path), 
to break the commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal!” It has been forcibly said 
that “an empty stomach has no conscience.’ We will not impute all these 
offences to starvation, but we can readily believe that most, ay, nearly all of them, 
are induced by pressing necessities. And in this belief we would respectfully 
insist, as there is a large surplus revenue from the department, that the pay of 
Post-Office servants should be augmented, and their condition improved; and 
that the Post-Office should refuse to convey coins or bank-notes in letters, and 
give facilities at a penny for conveying Post-Office Orders for sums under twenty 
shillings. What remedy might thus be applied, we cannot decide; but of this 
we feel assured, that clearly insufficient pay, exceedingly laborious duties, and 
the vile conspirator-like “ test-letter” trap, to tempt wretched creatures into 
crime, are alike ill-judged economy, practical injustice, and unchristian policy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RENCH EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall— 


The SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PIC- 
TU RBS, the contribations of ARTISTS of the FRENCH and 
FLEMISH SCHOOLS, inclading Henrietta Browne's Great 
Pp tage of “ The Sisters of Mercy,” is NOW OPEN .—Admis- 
sion, fm. ; Catalogues, 64. Open from Nine till Six daily. 
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N R. HOLMAN HUNTS PICTURE of the 
| FIN DING of the SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE, com- 
menced in Jerusalem in July, 1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 165, New Bond-street, from Nine till 
Six. Admission, Is. 
ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR'S PICTURES 
of “SCENES IN SCOTLAND,” and “ SPAIN 
AND FRANCE.” are NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 165, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. 
Admission, 1s. 








“WULLIEN FESTIVAL, on TUESDAY, JULY | 


e Siet, at the ROYAL SURREY GARDENS, for the 
BENEFIT of MADAME JULLIEN. On which occasion the 
Proprietors of the Royal Surrey Gardens have, in the most 
generous manner, placed the entire establishment and the pro- 
ceeds at the disposal of Madame Jullien. The following cele- 
brated artists have also most kindly volunteered their valuable 
services, gratuitously, for this occasion. Vocalists—Madame 
Catherine Haves, Madame Gassier, Madile. Marie Brunetti (of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, by kind permission of E. T. Smith, 
Exq.), Madame Louisa Vinning, Madame Weiss, Madile. En- 
richetta Camille, Miss Poole, Miss Palmer, Miss Laura Baxter, 
the Misses Brougham, Miss Kate Ranoe, and Madile. Parepa. 
Mons. Gassier (by kind permission of E. T. Smith, Esq-), Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Wilbve Cooper, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Patev, and Mr, 
Sims Reeves, Instrumentalist—Miss Arabella Goddard. The 
Choir of the Vocal Association, consisting of Two Hundred 
Voices, under the direction of Mr. Benedict. The Orchestra 
will include the principal members of the Bands of Her 
Majesty's Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, and the Soloists 
of the late M. Jullien’s orchestra; the Band of the Grenadier 
Guards (by kind permission of Colonel Lambert), under the 
direction of Mr. D. Godfrey; the Band of the Coldstream 
Guards (by kind permission of Colonel Lord F. Paulett, C.B.), 
under the direction of Mr. Godfrey; the Band of the Fusilier 
Guards (by kind permission of Colonel Ridley), under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Godfrey, jun. Condactors—Mr. 
Alfred Melion, Conductor of the Orchestral Union; Dr. James 
Peck: Mr. Emile Berger; and M. Benedict. The Programme 
will include Jullien’s celebrated British Army Quadrilles, 
English Quadrilles, and his Last Waltz (first time of per- 
formance). 

Admission, 1s. Dress Circle, 3s.; Second Circle, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s. extra. Places can be secured at Messrs. Chappells, 
50, New Bond-strect; Mr. Sams’, 1, St. James’s-street ; 
Messrs. Keith & Prowse’s, 48, Cheapside; and Pigott’s, 
Kennington Common. Concert commence at Half-past Six. 








~ SEVEN HOURS AT BOULOGNE. 
YO BOULOGNE AND BACK 
IN ONE DAY, on SUNDAY, 29th JULY, 1800. 
SovrTn-Eastern Ratrway. 

A Cheap and Attractive EXCURSION from LONDON 
BRIDGE STATION; leaving at 6.0 a.m.; arriving at Bou- 
logne at 11.0 am. Returning from Boulogne same day, at 
6.0 p.m.: arriving at London Bridge at 11.0 p.m. 


Fares there and back (including a Free Passport), Covered | 


and Closed Carriages, 10s.; First Class, 15s. 

Tickets, with Free Passports, may be obtained at 40, Regent 
Circus, and at London Bridge Booking Office, on Saturday, 
28th Jaly. 

Interpreters will accompany this Excursion. 

Omnibuses from and to nearly all parts of London will meet 
this Train on its departure and arrival. 

Cc. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 





G.anew". and the HIGHLANDS.—Royal 
W Route vid Crinan and Caledonian Canals.—The Royal 

sil Steamer IONA leaves Glasgow Bridge Wharf Daily 
(except Sunday), at Seven am., for Ardrishaig; conveying 
passengers to Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Lona, 
Glencoe, &c.—Sailing-bills with maps (sent post free), and 
other particulars, on application to the proprietors, DAVID 
HUTCHESON & CO., 119, Hope-street.—Glasgow, July 9, 1860. 
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t OSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
Consulting Physicians—Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, and 
Dr. HODGKIN. 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN. 
Assistant-Surgeon—Mr. M‘WHINNTE. 

Donations and Subscriptions most thankfully received by the 
President, the Secretary, or by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 
54, Lombard-street, London. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. See. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 

Out-Patients are admitted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, at Three o'clock. In-Patients must procure a 
Governor's recommendation. 





HE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, 
3, CHARLOTTE-ROW, MANSION-HOUSE, 
Established 1850, 


"HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONTS YEAR. 
- Sixra Division or Prorirts. 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to 
be made as at 15th Novewper next. 
Tux Staxpaxp was EstasuiswEep ry 1825. 

The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have 
arisen since 1855. 

Accumulated Fund .................. £1,684,5908 210 
Annual Revenue ...................... 289,231 13 5 
Annual average of new Assurances effected during the last Ten 
Years, upwards of Harty a MILLIon steRirye. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
The Company's Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, 
at Half-past One. 





LOyDoY ......... . 82, KING WILLIAM STREERT. 
Fprxevees ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
GET ccisasiseess 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 





| ete AND IRISH CHURCH AND 
UNIVERSITY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
#45, STRAND, LONDON. 
REGULATIONS AS TO SCHOLARSHIPS. 


This Society will give away one Exhibition of £30 per annum 
tenable for three years, at each of the Universities of Oxfor 
and Cambridge, to be competed for by Sons or Nominees of 
Proprietors and Assured Members of the Society. 

Each Proprietor of not less than five shares, who has intro- 
duced assurance policies on his own life, or on the lives of 
others, to the extent of £250, for the whole term of life, may 
recommend one nominee—being his son or nephew—as a com- 
petitor, by a certificate under his hand lod in the Society’s 
Chief Office in London. 

Members assured to the amount of £500, may nominate a 
Candidate, independently of their holding shares. 

Two Examiners of eminence, not connected with the Society, 
and of not less than M.A. degree, shall be appointed aunualiy, 
one from each University, to decide between the merits of the 
several Candidates, and report thereon tothe Board of Directors 
in London, and who shall reeeive an honorarium of £10. 10s. each 
for such examination. 

The Examination shall take place in the Society's Board- 
Room in the month of September, and shall last for two days. 

The Examination shail consist of Papers in Classics and 
Mathematics, and 2,(«) marks shall be given to each subject— 
namely, 2,000 marks for Classics, and 2,000 marks for Mathe- 
matics. 

The Classical Examination shall consist of Translations from 
Greek and Latin Authors, Prose and Verse, with Critical and 
Grammatical Questions, and Translations from English into 
Greek and Latin Prose and Verse. 

The Greek Authors shall be—Homer, Euripides, Demos- 
thenes, Thucydides. 

The Latin Authors shall be—Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Livy. 

The Mathematical Examination shall consist of papers in— 
Euclid, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, Elementary Mechanics. 

The Exhibitions will be paid half-yearly; namely, on the 
Ist JULY and Ist JANUARY; and, before payment, a cer- 
tificate from the College authorities, of residence and good 
conduct, phall be produced. 

No Proprietor or Assured Member shall be allowed to nomi- 
nate more than one Candidate for each Examination; and no 
Proprietor or Assured Member shall be allowed to have more 
than one successful Nominee at any one time at the University. 

The names of Nominees for Examination in September next 
must be forwarded to the Society's Head Office in London, on 
or before 31st JULY. 

The Society has established Two Exhibitions of a similar 
amount at the University of Dublin, and the Examination for 
the Third will take place in NOVEMBER next.—By order, 


JOHN SHERIDAN, Manager. 


eur tance ASSURANCE OFFICE, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Established in 1762. 


The amount added to the existing policies for the whole con- 
tinuance of life at the decennial division of profits in December 
last, was One Million Nine Hundred and Seventy-seven 
Thousand Pounds, making, with former additions then out- 
standing, a total of Four Millions and Seventy Thousand 
Pounds, which amounts to 67 per cent. on the sums originally 
assured in all those policies. 

The Bonuses paid on claims in the ten years eriding on the 

Ist December, 1859, exceed 
THREE MILLIONS AND A-HALF, 


eng more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all these 
claims. 

The Capital, on the 1st November, 1859, £6,400,000 sterling. 

The Income exceeds £420,000 per annum. 

Policies effected in the current year (1860) will participate in 
the distribution of profits ordered in December last, so soon as 
six annual premiums shall have become due and been paid 
thereon; and, in the division of 1869, will be entitled to addi- 
tions in respect of every premium paid upon them from the 
years 1861 to 1869, each inclusive. 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual office, in which two- 
thirds of the clear surplus is decennially divided among the 
policy-holders, and one-third reserved for security and as an 
accumulating fund, in augmentation of other profits, for future 
periodical distribution. 

No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer 
corps within the United Kingdom during peace or war. 

A weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 
Eleven to One o'clock, to receive proposals for new assurances ; 
and ‘‘a Prospectus” of the Society may be had on application 
at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from Ten to Four 


o'clock. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


( 1 OVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
POLICIES. 

The only Life Policies dependent on Government Securities, 
and which entitle Insurers to withdraw at any time ON 
DEMAND nearly One-Half of all Premiums paid, are those 
issued by the CONSOLS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
429, Strand, London. 


CONSOLS POLICIES CONTRASTED WITH ORDINARY 
POLICIES. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CONSOLS POLICIES AND THOSE 
OF OTHER COMPANIES IS THUS SEEN :— 


CONSOLS POLICIES. ORDINARY POLICTES. 

1. Their Annual Current 1. Their Current Values are 
Valuesaredefined andendorsed not defined, and they rest upon 
upon them, and they rest upon the security of Private Com- 
Government Securities, solely. panies only. 

2. They are available and 2. They are not available 
negotiable First-class Securi- Securities for monetary pur- 
ties. poses. 

3. They entitle the Insured 3. They do not entitle the 
to withdraw, on Demand, Insured to withdraw anything, 
about One-Half of all his pre- and most offices give as little 
miums on dropping his policy, as possible, as surrendervalues, 
and under no circumstances for their policies, while the 
can he forfeit any portion of its non-payment of a premium by 
Current Value. a stated day forfeits the policy, 

and all the premiums paid 
upon it. 

These are some of the advantages offered to Insurers by the 
Consols System of Life Insurance, prepared by Dr. Farr, of the 
General Register Office, Somerset House. 

The Association has been most successful in its career. A 
large amount of Capital has been subscribed by more than three 
hundred highly responsible shareholders, and its principles 
of business have attracted much attention. 

Intending Insurers, parties desirous of becoming Agents, and 
Investors of Capital, wishing to meet with an unusually safe 
and mew ay L 
are invited to peruse the prospectus and other documents issu 
by the Association, to be obtained of any of the Agents, or of 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director, 
420, Strand, London. 








annel for employing and improving —v, 


QoOvEREIG N LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 


John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, F 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, + QC, 
Charles Osborn, Esq. 


Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 





SEI cnchoutietinenctieupatiecembarenass £500,000 
Invested Funds....................006+ 119,000 
Annual Income ................-..200+« 4,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to oo for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining @ given age, as 60, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

the Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application, 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, See. 


eg vOs Tae AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1826. 


Glasgow—39, St. Vincent-place; William Spens, Manager, 
London—1, Threadneecdle-street ; J. E. C. Koch, Res. See, 





The Capital Sums assured exeeed............... £3,600,000 
gp MAID FN is iiasecicdtntescteciannacsesnnes 145,000 
ep 8 ae ee 730,000 


The Existing Policies, 8,000. 

The books of the Society close on 31st December next for the 
septennial division of profits. The rate declared at 31st De- 
cember, 1853, was £1. 15s. per annum on each £100; that at 
31st December, 1846, was £2. 

Special attention is requested to the very liberal ‘‘ General 
Conditions of Assurance” stated in the Society's prospectus, 
Also, to the table of ‘* Minimum Premiums,” and the very low 
rates for short period Assurances. 

Every information may be obtained from the Society’s 


agents, or from 
J. E. C. KOCH, Resident Secretary in London, 








( A FUND.—Having been appointed 

by General Garibaldi to receive and forward subscrip- 
tions for ‘‘ I] millione fucili’’ (the million muskets), I beg to 
state that I am ready to receive and duly remit any sums of 
money that may be subscribed for the above object. Subscrip- 
tions may also be paid to Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE, and 
SMITHS, Lombard-street, marked for ‘‘ The Garibaldi Fund.” 


Subscriptions already acknowledged .................. £2,264 0 0 
From Glasgow, per D. Kempt, ninth instalment 

(£1,550 already received) ...............ceccecceecesseeces 50 0 0 
From Dalkeith, per David Jerdan ............... 06.00.48 $i 11 © 
Subscription Card, Miss Jerdan ...................0..40008 ee 
Subscription Card, per Linda White..................... 20 0 
Alice Hutchinson, per W. Shaen.................. inane 200 
Some Russian Gentlemen, per the Editor of the 

I vba cn ried prensa tus tines coiseTaaresieecdtcn wads ivlin sate 21 00 
From Edinburgh, second instalment, in addition to 

BO00 abready TOC IEG .......02..00ccrcccerssecregecsesncesss 100 0 0 
From Halifax, first instalment, per J. D. Hutchinson 1110 6 
From Derby, third instalment, per W. Griffith, £5, 

SN TI I iirc Viki nb bhdecdengss cheeiaceaeteinkeesiann 17 16 6 
, SRE a ee ea 5 0 0 
From Arbroath, first instalment, per W.J.Anderson 50 0 0 
From Nottingham, per R. Allen, by Smith, Payne, 

BG IIE asi ennnteis cacninevnbeebasetanessebabascbbiits iin ae eo 
pO RES BS SN OTOL AGAR y%.. 500 
From Aberdeen, per H. C. Oswald.....................0.. 2110 6 
OS RC eae sak vats nalbbaashaghseimacishseipaes) bv ihipaidiinaebieenks 100 
Be IE TE. int sennenndingiciaSuenianumisnainaia sbammisnyennincial 020 
Charles Fellowes ..............cccceceseeeeeeeeeees th eadvacekeys 010 0 
Mansfield Volunteers, shilling subscription ............ 112 0 


W. H. ASHURST, Treasurer. 
6, Old Jewry, London. 








J. & D. NICOLLS’ Establishments for 


@ Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


HECAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in private life, as well as for 
Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, W.; 
* Cornhill, E.C., London; and 10, St. Ann’s Square, Man- 
chester. 


LOTHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 
BOCKER, the Highland Dress, Ladies’ Travelling 
Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames 4 Cheval, 
with much novelty and general excellence, H. J. & D. Nicoll 
have, for the remainder of this season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 
142 and 144, Regent-street. In the autumn this branch will 
be removed to the rear of the old establishment. 








ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS 
will find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL- 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastefd by one or more buttons, 
with TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as originally 
introduced by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street aud Cornhill. 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for gentlemen 
seeking a kind of Half-dress Morning Coat, a fine black cloth 
is specially prepared ; this garment is edged with braid, and 
cut somewhat as a riding coat, and is getting into general use. 


——— 


J. & D. NICOLL are prepared, at short 
@ notice, to produce Court Suits and Servants’ Liveries, 
by applying to them in Regent-street, London. 

















LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used 1m 
| the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty * 
| Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by 

| Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glesgow and London. 
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NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & GLENNY 
manufacture the following Articles expressly for India, 
which are sold only at their Establishment, 152, Strand. 
Thresher’s Kashmir Flannel Shirts, 
Thresher’s Military Shirts. 
Thresher’s India Gauze Waisteoats. 
Thresher’s India Tweed Suits. 
Thresher’s Overland Trunks. 
Thresher’s Cabin Bag for Steamers. 
N.B. Lists of Prices, and detailed particulars of the nisite 
outfit for India may be had on application to THRESHER & 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


ENTS.—Major Rhodes’ Patent. Also Rick 
Cloths, and various usefu! articles for Campaigning. 
Sole Manufacturers—S. W. Strver & Co., 66 and 67, Corn- 
hill; and 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 
Works—Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards, Woolwich). 











q BONITE, manufactured by S. W. Sitver & 
Co.—The most perfect Insulator, suited for surgical 
instruments, stetheoscopes, caustic holders, &c. Superior to 
jet for bracelets, brooches, &c.; and to ivory for paper-knives, 























UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD NELSON 


AND 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


In an early Number of ‘THE LONDON REVIEW” (by the kind permission of the owner of the manuscripts 
sentative of Sir W. Hamilton), will be commenced the publication of a Series of inedited Letters, of extraordina: 


the ao 
interest, from 


LORD NELSON to SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, with Sir William Hamilton's Replies, together with other Documents 


relating to the same eminent persons. 


Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand—W. LirrLe, Manager. 
*.* A single Specimen Copy of the ‘‘Lorpon Review” sent free on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 





** The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.”"—Shakapeare. 


A STORY BY 


CHARLES 


DICKENS 


Will appear in No. 67, for August 4th, and No, 68, for August 11th, of 


“ALL THE 


Conducted by CHLARLES DICKENS. 
A LIFE’S 


A DAY’S 
SERIAL 


RIDE; 


A NEW 


TALE, 


YEAR ROUND, 


And 
ROMANCE: 
CHARLES 


BY LEVER, 


Will be commenced in No, 69, for August 18. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. (also in Monthly Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes), at the Office, 26, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.; and by Cuarpman & Hatt, at 193, Piccadilly, W. 





Published this day, price One Shilling, 


UNIVERSAL 


SUFFRAGE 


AND NAPOLEON ITI. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





This day is published, price 5s., 


PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS; 


OR, 
INCIDENTS OF POLITICAL AND EXPLORATORY TRAVEL. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,’’ Minnesota and the Far West,” &e. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 6s., 


THE 


SPANISH CAMPAIGN 


IN MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK HARDMAN, 
Special Correspondent of the Times, Author of “ Peninsular Scenes and Sketches, &c, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinbureh and London. 





&e. &e. —F P 
Warehouses—3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within (opposite the 
Works—Silvertown, Essex. 

| ee ae MOURNING. — MESSRS. JAY 

may be made by PURCHASING MOURNING at their 

Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest 

Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a 

moment’snotice. The most Reasonable Prices arecharged, and 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 

ECHI & BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 

are replete with a large and well-selected assortment 

sisting of dressing-cases, travelling dressing-bags, medieval 
mounted writing-table sets, antique bronzes, papier-mache 
balances, Parisian novelties in ormolu, work-boxes, knitting- 
boxes and reticules. Despatch-boxes and writing-cases, in 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb locks; also others of 

a cheaper description. Portable writing and dressing cases, 

baskets, sporting knives, wine and spirit flasks, &c. 

112, REGENT-STREET, W., 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 
ENSON’S WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 

HE EAST-INDIA TEA COMPANY 
TEAS and supply the publie direct—a clear saving of 15 per 
cent, 
peeots, 3s. 8d.—Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s-churchyard, 

ishopsgate-street. 


London Tavern). 

would respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING 
in Europe. Mourning Costume of every description is kept 
the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 

JAY’S. 
of useful and elegant articles, adapted for presentation, con- 
productions, chessboards and chessmen, card-cases, postage 
Russia and Morocco leather, in twenty different forms and 
brush cases, courier bags, pic-nic cases, wicker luncheon 
E.C., LONDON; and CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
Gold Watches, Four toOne Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 

made. Watches sent to all parts of the world. 

(Limited), the only Company whe import their own 
coffee in the berry from 10d.; fine Lapsang Souchong, in 





os ene PATENT BREAD-MAKING 

MACHINES, adopted by Government, Kast-India 
Council, Directors of every class of Public Institutions, Master 
Bakers, the Nobility, Private Families, &c. &c., ensure very 
superior and extremely clean bread, and repay the cost ina 
very short time. 

May be had in sizes to knead from One Quartern of Flour to 
Five Sacks at one time. Prices from £2. 10s. to £100. Pro- 
spectus, fully illustrated, post free, containing the Government 
reports and a thousand other testimonials.—5, 6, & 7, Cam- 
bridge-road, N.E. 

N.B.—Equally applicable for every kind of bread made, 


CE and REFRIGERATORS for preserving 
Ice and cooling Wine, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, and 
Provisions of all kinds, manufactured by the WENHAM LAKE 
ICE COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), of the 
best make and at the lowest cash prices. No agents are appointed 
in London for the sale of the Company’s Ice or Refrigerators. 
Pure spring-water Ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of 
town daily, and packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, for- 
warded any distance into the country by “‘ goods” train, with- 
out perceptible waste. Wine-coolers, ice-cream machines, ice- 
planes for sherry-cobblers, freezers, moulds, &c. Detailed 
ae particulars may be had, by post, on application to the 


Venham Lake Ice Company, 140, Strand, London, W.C. 
N R. EDWARD DAVIESON’S' EVER- 
LASTING TEETH, of such exquisite beauty, and 
fitting so admirably in the mouth, that nature appears to have 
made good the ravages of time, disease, or accident. These 
teeth are unparalleled in the world, and so exactly resemble 
nature that detection is impossible by the closest observer. One 
set usually lasts a lifetime without further trouble or expense. 
Mr. Edward Davieson particularly invites the medica pro- 
fession to examine specimens and style of workmanship. 
DAVIESON’S LIQUID ENAMEL, for stopping decayed 
teeth, is enamel white, and lasts for ever. For front teeth it is 
invaluable, entirely superseding all those preparations which 
discolour and spoil the appearance of the Mme a 
‘ Charges strictly moderate. Consultation free. Attendance 
rom Ten till Six 
Mr. EDWARD DAVIESON, Electric Telegraph Office, 
_ £48, West Strand, London. 
Descriptive Pamphlets free for two stamps. 


a 














OL TH AND BEAUTY.—The FLEUR DE 
ny 3 t AGE, or Bloom of Youth, a vegetable preparation, 
iH meray that it may be applied to an infant, but yet imparts 
hs — Casaling brilliancy to any complexion, and renders 
it he eautifully soft; prevents and cures all eruptions. 
A. LL CURE THE MOST INVETERATE SKIN Disease, FROM 
rT. aVER CAUSE ARISING.—Sold in cases at 5s. and 11s. 
— e had only at ED. DAVIESON’S, 448, West Strand, 
son cv (over the Electric Telegraph Office). Descriptive 
pempnlet free for two stamps; remittances by postage stamps. 


The celebrated 6lb. bag of tea from 2s. 4d. per lb.; of | 


| 


dM TTA VASES, Statues, Tazz, Xe. 

The nobility, gentry, and architects, are respectfully 
informed that JOHN M. BLASHFIELD has REMOVED his 
establishment from Praed-street, Paddington, to a new gallery, 
at 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W., where speci- 
mens of terra-cotta works of art may be seen, and orders for 
London should now be addressed. Orders for the Country, 
and applications for estimates for new designs, should be 
sent direct to the Terra-cotta Works, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


OINS, MEDALS, GEMS, &c.—Mr. CURT, 

of London, Numismatist, established since 1538, con- 
tinues to execute every branch of his profession as usual, both 
in town and country.—33, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 














RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 


| ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J, TENNANT, 


| 


' 


} 


149, Strand, London, W.C. 





M IDDLE SCHOOL, PEC 
LONDON, 8.E., 
FOR FIRST-CLASS MERCANTILE EDUCATION, 


During the past seven years Pupils have been received from 
Acton, Amsterdam, Andover, Bathgate (N.B.), Bedford, 
Bennington, Brockley, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Chepstow, 
Denny (N.B.), Deptford, Gainsborough, Glasgow, Holbeach, 
Lewisham, Lincoln, London, Manchester, Melbourne, Montrose, 
Natal, Oxford, Perth, Puerto de Santa Maria (near Cadiz), 
Sheerness, Sierra Leone, Tyree (N.B.), Tunbridge, Waterford, 
Winchester, Wookey (near Wells), and Woolwich. 

Every Pupil is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, 
made to write a hand fit for business, and trained to be quick 
at accounts; while the Modern Languages, Chemistry, and 
Mechanics, are also thoroughly studied. As a rule, Latin and 
Greek follow French and German. Attention is paid, first, to 
the progress of civilization in our own country and colonies; 
afterwards, to that of neighbouring nations, 


TERMS (inclusive of the Use of Books, Stationery, 
Laundress, and Sempstress). 





KHAM, 


Under the age of Twelve Years...... Forty-five Pounds a year. 
- Fifteen ,, Fifty-five os 
Above that O80 ..0..ccccrscoscrecccoesoees Sixty-five ine 


(Payable in advance—but accounts are St until the 
middle of the quarter, nor are terms raised after entrance.) 


Private Rooms, £10 extra each pupil. 
Uniform Optional, 
Clothing complete, except linen, £10 a year. 

The Midsummer Vacation extends from June 16th to July 19th. 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., F.R.G.S, University of Glasgow. 
July, 1860. 

** More than half my boys never saw the sea, and nerer tere 
in London; and it is surprising how the first of these disad- 
vantages interferes with their understanding much of the 


ancient poetry, while the other keeps the range of their ideas 
in an exceedingly narrow compass.”’—Dx. ARNOLD, 











i 
(jf ZOLOGY and MINERALOG Y— 
Brand ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
to a - this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
ito ne Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
~» Strand, London, W.C. 4 

struction in Mineralogy and Geclogy. 


{r. Tennant gives Practica] 


OLUNTEERS! read “ THE VOLUNTEER 
RIFLEMAN’S MAGAZINE,” for AUGUST, 
Just published, price 6d. 
Sold at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
London Publisher, SMART, 10, Ave Maria-lane, 








ees ye (R.C.), NORTHAMPTON.— 
SANITARY SCIENCE.—THE BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., stamped, 5d., contains: Fine View of Pro- 
posed R.C. Cathedral, Northampton — The Architectural 
dictionary —Congress of Archwological Institute—Romanesque 
Doorway, Palaiseau (with Illustrations) —On Healthy Dwell- 
ings—Ride of the Hyde—Flat-roofed Cottages—Architects’ 
Copyright — Statues and Monuments— Artist Volunteers— 
Wedgwood Institute Competition—New Docks opened—North 
Riding Infirmary Competition—Church-building News—Pro- 
vincial News—Stained Glass, Xe. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 


pan ‘AL GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
By an Englishman Abroad. 
‘Genuine Handbooks at last.’”’—Civil Service Gazette. 
‘* Certainly the most comrehensive and practically useful.’’— 
Art Journal. 


Practical Italy. Third Edition, 2s. 64. 

gow Swiss Guide, Fifth Edition, Twelfth Thousand. 
2s. 6d, 

Practical Rhine. (Belgium, Holland, Germany.) Tenth 


Thousand. ls. 


Practical Paris Guide. Tenth Thonsand. 1s. 
Practical Through-Routes from London. 1s. 
Practical Time-Tables of Continental Rails. 3d. 


London: Lonaman & Co. 





Now ready, price 6s., 8vo., with Seven Maps, 

HE SOURCES OF THE NILE; being a 

General Survey of the Basin of that River, and of its 

Head Streams, with the History of Nilotic Discovery. By 
Coarves T. Bexe, Ph.D. . 
London: Jaues Mappey, 3, Leadenhall-street, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR FARM OF 
FOUR ACRES.” 
Small post 8vo., 5s. 
yreo™ HAY-TIME TO 
(This day.) 
Cuapman & Harr, 193, Piccadilly. 


HLOPPING, 


This day is published, in Svo., with upwards of 400 Illustrations, 
rice 18s. 6d., 
YHE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 
being an accurate and detailed account of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected, together with 
the latest mode of treatment and the requisite prescriptions 
written in Plain English. 
By Epwarv Mayurw, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

: ** A book which should be in the possession of all who keep 
10rses,”’ 

London: Wa. H. Attew & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Price 3., cloth; Abridged Edition, 1s. 

TRAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

, Appearance and comfort, health and Jongevity, depend 
on the teeth. Their loss should be immediately replaced by 
artificial teeth formed of the tusk of the hippopotamus, which 
admits of self-adhesion, while the entire absence of metal 
(plates, spiral springs, &c.) avoids the baneful influence of 

vanism in the mouth and throat, and the loosening and loss 
of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, Xc. 

Cavrcurtt ; and of the Author, Joun Gray, M.R.CS5., 

25, Old Barlington-street, Broad-street, W. 

Caution—A piracy of the above work is now being advertised. 
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CHARLES MACKAY’S POETICAL WORKS. | 


RALLADS and LYRICAL POEMS. With Illustra. | THE SALAMANDRINE; or, Love and Immortality. 
tions by Jonw Giteert. Feap. Svo. gilt edges. Price 5s. Feap. 8vo. Price 1s. 
COMPLETE SONGS. One vol. fep. 8vo. gilt edges. | BALLADS AND TOWN LYRICS. Fcap. 8vo. 


Illustrations by Gieeet. Price 5s. Prise is. ' 
UNDER GREEN LEAVES. Feap.8vo. Price3s. 6a. | LEGENDS OF THE ISLES, &c. Fep. 8vo. Price 1s. 








THE LUMP OF GOLD, &e. &e. Foap. 8v0. Price VOICES FROM THE MOUNTAINS. Foap. Ovo. 
pan VOICES FRO HE CROWD. Fourth Edition. 
EGERIA, &c. Feap. 8vo. With Portrait. Price 38.64. | Feap. 8vo. P as. THR OR ou ition 


ee 








London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 2, Farringdon-strect. 





CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW POEM. 


A MAN’S HEART; 


A POEM LIN SEVEN CANTOS. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of “ Egeria,” “The Lump of Gold,” “ Under Green Leaves,” &c. 
IN ONE VOL., POST 8vo., PRICE 5s. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


"Charles Mackay has spoken to the hearts, and the senses, | ‘There is real poetry in ‘A Man’s Heart.’ It has a quiet 
and the sympathies of every class of his countrymen, while he | charm and exquisite finish which cannot fail to give delight ; 
has never sacrificed the dignity of his art, nor descended from and to those who will abandon themselves for an hour or two 

| that region apart in which the poet-mind moves, breathes, and to Spring’s soft dreamy influences, ‘A Man’s Heart’ will prove 

has its being. Few have gone nearer than he to solve the pro- a most congenial companion.’’—The Press, 

blem involved in the phrase ‘ Difficile est proprie communa os : ‘ p 

dicere.’ But all this has been said before, and better said, and | 4; otesting against the cruelty of the dénouement, we cor- 

therefore we will at once proceed to speak our welcome to a a or ge meme ,, 4 Man’s Heart’ to our readers, assurinz 
poem of more pretension-—so far as length and continuity is — Tas _ will find in it many, many choice passages of 
concerned—than Dr. Mackay has of late offered to the ready | ‘U® Poetry. —Aberdeen Herald. 
notice of the public. Here, again, the story is of our day; and *‘In this volume Dr. Mackay has tried a bold experiment, 
the theme the old, but still ever-new, realization of the adage | and given us an idyll of our own modern days. He has 
that ‘ the course of true love never did run smooth.’ It isatale | ventured, like Mrs. Browning, in her “‘ Aurora Leigh,” and 

like Tennyson, in his ‘‘ Maud,” but with far more success than 


of love and sorrow, * the twain that shall be parted never more ;’ 
and the inspiration has sprung from a picture of a lady, gazing either, to give us a poetic tale of modern English life. How- 
ever men may differ as to the meaning of Horace’s famous 


on which the poet ‘caught her heart's mystery,’ and tells her 
** Difficile est proprie communa dicere,’’ we may fairly para- 


The poem is written in blank-verse, and, rich here and 
there as it is in imagery, it is characterised, as a whole, by that | phrase it, where poetry is concerned, with some such words 
as ‘* It is difficult to describe well the incidents of daily life.” 


pure English style, and that simple felicity of expression, of 

which the author is a known and acknowledged master. Inter- | This troublesome and difficult task Dr. Mackay has attempted, 

mia with the sterner flow of verse are occasional lyrics, {| and has accomplished it so well that we do not hesitate to state 

which are full of that combined chinking melody and mellow | that this poem is the best he has given to the world. He has 

smoothness with which Dr. Mackay has made us all familiar, chosen blank-verse as the form, and wisely chosen too, as he 
has mastered all its difficulties, understands its rhythm, and 


although asarule those interwoven songs are graver in their 

tone, and more studied in their phraseology than most of his | has given us what we rarcly find, a book full-of rich, flowing, 

essentially lyrical poems.”"—IJUustrated Iondon News. _ and musical numbers, in which we have scarcely detected a 
** In the very prime of life, and in the fulness of his fame, single limping line. His matured taste, his extensive reading, 

Dr. Mackay gives us a noble poem, under the title of ‘A Man's | his musical ear, have helped him greatly, and we confess we | 

have read many of the pages for the music of the lines alone. | 


Heart,’—tender, delicate, and alas, sorrowful and sad. We 
Jay down the volume in no mind to criticize cr to find fault. It | Not only in the form but in the subject of his poem Dr. Mackay | 
has achieved great success. The story is told in an easy, 


is a tale of a man’s heart—how it loved—and hoped—and 
natural, yet often highly poetic style. Happily (in these days 


wrought—and joyed—and sorrowed, told with a beauty and a 
delicacy, and a tenderness, and a grace, unsurpassed by any | of spasmodic poetry and misty rather than mystic verse) the 
periods are well balanced, and the poet’s meaning clear at a 


cotemporary writer. Besides, we have some of Dr. Mackay’s 
choicest lyrics ; and the descriptions of Scottish scenery, and glance. When read again, beauties of expression and illustra- | 
tion are seen which are not, and ought not to be plain at first 


of the terrible storm and mist which terminated 80 fatally, are 
as vivid and powerful as anything in the English language. We | sight. Many very beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, of | 
the great glories of the cities of the East, of the grandeur of 


congratulate Dr. Mackay on the completion of this noble poem. 
It must add to his fame, for it is better, and, as a work of art, the Highlands, abound in the pages ; and the subtle movements | 


completer than anything he has yet done. We are much mis- of the mind, the changes in form and feature, and the course of | 
taken if it does not obtain an extensive popularity, even in these the story, are very graphically and effectively described. We | 
days of wonderfully funny and fast writing—when poetry and | have read the poem with great interest and admiration, and 

jon—al) that is grand, and dignified, and noble in life—seem | think it the most mature, refined, and beautiful of all its 
going out of date.”"—National Magazine. author’s works.’’—Birmingham Journal, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 


WYLD’S NEW MAP OF THE WORLD, 


ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 


Beautifully engraved, and containing the most recent Geographical Information. Four sheets 6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 2 in., £1. 14s.; 
in case, £2. 2s.; on rollers, varnished, £3. 3s. i 


WYLD’S MAP OF THE WORLD, 
In One Sheet, 103. 6d.; in Case, 16s.; on Rollers, Varnished, £1. 1s. 
WYLD’S LARGE MAP OF EUROPE, SIX SHEETS, GENERAL MAP. 
In Sheets, £1. 12s.; in Cases, £2. 12s. 6d.; on Rollers, Varnished, £2. 12s. 6d, 
WYLD'S EUROPE, ONE SHEET. 
In Sheet, 5s.; in Case, 8s. 6d.; on Rollers, Varnished, 12s. 
WYLD’S LARGE MAP OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES, 


WITH THE RAILWAYS AND STATIONS, FROM THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
In Four Sheets, £1. 10s. ; in Case, £2. 2s.; on Rollers, £2. 12s. 6d. 


SMALLER MAPS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, AND ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
From 1s. to 10s. 


JauEs Wrtp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next door to the Post Office, 457, West®trand, W.C.; 
and 2, Royal Exchange, E.C. : ¥ 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Just published, half-bound Russia, £11. 11s. 


WYLD’S LARGE FOLIO ATLAS, 


Containing 68 Maps, including all Recent Discoveries. This is the largest and best Atlas published. £11. 11s, 
WYLD’S GENERAL ATLAS, 
Folio, containing 41 Maps, full coloured. Bound, 6s. 6d. 
WYLD’S QUARTO ATLAS OF THE WORLD, CONTAINING 54 MAPS. 
Half-bound, £2. 12s. 6d. 
WYLD’S QUARTO GENERAL ATLAS. 
Half-bound, £1. 5s. 
WYLD’S SCHOOL ATLAS, with Copious Index of 2,000 Names of Places. 


12s., cloth, 


Jamas Wrip, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross, East, 457, Strand, W.C., next door to the Post Office; 
and 2, Royal Exchange, E.C. 











































FPRASER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 2s. 6d, 


CONTAINS : 
Concerning Summer Days. By A. K. H. B. 


rgeries. 
On the Relations of the Public to the Science and Practice of 
pr eae By Thomas Mayo, President of the Royal Collegs 
ysicians. 
Gryll Grange. By the Author of ““Headlong Hall.” Chapt 
XIX to XX. . = 
Novels of the Day: their Writers and Readers. 
The Proposed National Defences. 
Essays and Reviews. 
Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Part VIII.—Conclusion. 
A Lament. 
Pope's MS. Notes on Tickell’s “Homer.” Now first Edited, 
with Illustrations, by Professor Conington. 
Chronicle of Current History. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER will contain the 
first part of a New Tale, entitled IDA CONWAY. 


London ;: Joux W. Parxrr & Son, West Strand, W.C. 


THE ROYAL & TURNER COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES. 


6 bevy ART-JOURNAL for AUGUST (price 
2s. 6d.) contains the meg eg :—** The Wife of 
Rubens,” from the picture by Rubens at Windsor Castle; 
**Rain, Steam, and Speed,” by Turner; ‘‘ Going to Labour,” 
by J.C. Ibbetson. Among the literary contents are :— 
English Caricaturists and King Cruikshank. By Walter 


No. L.—R, 





hornbury. 
British Artists: their Style and Character. 
Ansdell. By J. Dafforne. J//ustrated. 
The vcore | Days of Wilkie. By John Burnet. 
Medieval Manners. By T. Wright, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Hudson. Part VII. By B. J. Lossing. Illustrated, 
The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales. Part 
VIL. By Mr. & Mrs. 8.C. Hall. TZilustrated. &ce. &e. 


Virtcs & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 








This day, 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 21s., 


PEECHES IN PARLIAMENT, and 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late HENRY 
DRUMMOND, Esq. Edited by Lord Lovarne. 


London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE EARLY LIFE of LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
From Authentic Sources. 
Londen: Boswortu and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 








Price 2d., or Stamped, 34. ; Subscription, Unstamped, 2s. 2d, 
per quarter; stamped, 3s. 3d. Paid in advance. 


HE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 
A JournaL oF Socrat SCIENCE. 

The subjects which are now comprehended under the term 
** Social Science’’ have been for many years past constantly 
growing in public estimation, and are now rapidly assuming an 
= scarcely second to the great questions of party 
politics. 

, The benefits which have been already realized by the partial 
attention which has hitherto been given to social reformation, 
are now beginning to be generally understood, and that this 
progress may be maintained on a sound basis, and accelerated, 
a thorough investigation of the laws and principles of the 


| seience, accompanied by a watchful observation of the working 


of the various experiments which are being tried, is universally 
felt to be necessary. Indeed, to this impression may be 


| ascribed the formation of that most successful and useful 


institution,—the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. 

A general channel, too, is needed, whereby those engaged in 
the various benevolent and ameliorating enterprises which now 
abound, may communicate with each other and with the public, 
so that the experience gained in one undertaking may be made 
useful to all. 

A general medium for the Advertisements required by the 
Institutions of the class above adverted to is also needed. 

The ‘‘ FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE ” is intended to supply 
these wants. It will not concern itself with polemics or party 
politics, but subject to that exception, will discuss in an im- 
partial manner all questions relating to social interests and 
improvements, and more especially those which have been enter- 
tained by the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science. 

The following will he the principal subjects with which the 
** FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE” will deal. 

JcuRISPRUDENCE— including Judicial Statistics, Land Regis- 
tration, Amendment of Procedure, Bankruptcy Reform, &c., 
&e. Legislation and Law Amendment gone’ 

Epvcation —including University Education, Mechanics’ 
Institutes and Literary and Scientific Institutions, Upper and 
Middie Class Schools, Training Colleges, Working Class Schools, 
Industrial Schools, Ragged Schools, Subjects and Modes of 
Teaching, Civil and Military and Naval Service Examinations, 
and those of the Society of Arts, &c., &c. ; 

PuNIsHMENT AND Rerormation or CrrmtNats—including 
Prison and Convict Discipline, Adult and Juvenile Reform 
tories and Refuges, Criminal Statistics, Preventive Measures, 
&e., &e. 4 

Pcsiic Heattu—including Statistics of Disease, Discoveries 
in Medical Science, Drainage, Water Supply, Adulteration of 
Food, Treatment of the Insane, Vital Statistics, &c., and 
matters relating to the Public Health. 

Socrat Economy—including the Relation of Ruplorers and 
Labourers, Wages, the Laws relating to the Relief of the Poor, 
and their Administration, Emigration, Population, Dwellings 
of the Poor, Temperance, Providence, Industry, and all other 
important questions relating to the condition of the People. 

‘he “FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE” will review book 
pamphlets, &c., and will give reports of the meetings and ~ 
ceedings of charitable and provident institutions, where they 
are of an interesting character, and of other proceeding 
connected with the above subjects. , 

The ‘‘ FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE” will direct its attentio? 
most particularly to the promotion of all well-consider® 
efforts for the amelioration of the less fortunate portions ” 


society. yy 
The “FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE” will contain origin! 
papers by eminent writers and philanthropists. F 
he columns of the “FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE” ¥i 
be open to Correspondence and Epistolary Discussion of th? 
various questions of Social Science; permitting the f 
expression of the opinions of the writers, consistent, of cout; 
with propriety and the avoidance of polemical subjects * 
a | politics. 
communications to be made to the Editor, A. HILL, 
Esq., 44, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Beit & Davpy, 186, Fleet-street, E.C. 
To be had by order of all Booksellers and Newsvenders- 


——— 






























the said Wri1iam Lirris, at the Office of “‘ Tax 
Sarcavay, Jerry 28, 1860, 
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Loxpow :—Printed by Writram Lrrrxz, st the ——, of Cox & Wyma, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields; and published by 
onpon Review,” No. 11, Southampion-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, both in the County of 
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